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At  the  lime  this  discourse  was  preached,  the  season  ha<l  redimfd,  when  an  ap- 
pe.il  is  expeclpil,  in  jjehalfof  Floine  Missions.  Hence  ihe  p-.n  lioiiLir  :in(l  (liMailcd 
applicaiicn  of  iIip  siil)joct.  'I'lie  (li>Ci)iirse  was  specially  prepared  lor  the  diiy  on 
wliicli  it  u;is  delivered;  and  undoiihtedly  received  a  more  f.ivorahie  henring,  iVdm 
the  circiim.*tances  of  connexion  with  liie  d;iy  previous.  The  luiiiior  lias  consent- 
ed to  its  pid)lic;ition,  in  liie  iuind)le  hope,  that  it  may  somewhat  more  extensively 
promote  the  object  lor  which  it  was  prepared. 
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S  E  R  M  O 


MATTHEW  XXI.  2S. 
Son,  go  work  to-day  in  my  vineyard. 

The  "vineyard"  of  which  I  purpose  to  speak,  is  not 
of  the  land  where  the  clusters  of  Eshcol  were  gathered.  The 
*'work"  to  be  done  is  of  far  higher  concernment,  than  any 
by  which  the  "tiller  of  the  ground"  ever  earned  his  daily 
bread,  or  sweetened  the  slumber  cf  his  eye-lids.  And  the 
"sons,"  the  children,  who  have  the  parental  charge  to  "go" 
to  this  work,  have  an  injunction  of  responsibility,  which,  as 
a  test  of  their  obedience  and  dutifulness,  may  well  arouse 
their  utmost  solicitude,  that  it  be  done,  and  well  done,  while 
it  is  called  "to-day." 

Yesterday  was  a  day  which  will  long  be  remembered. 
The  jubilant  celebration  on  the  far-famed  summit,  which 
congregated  such  an  immense  and  enthusiastic  multitude, 
without  distinction  of  political  or  religious  party  or  prefer- 
ence, has  been  anticipated  by  the  leading  journalists  of  the 
times,  as  one  of  the  grandest  events  in  this  age  of  extraordi- 
nary development. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  gladly  seize  upon  such  pageants 
of  patriotic  ex hili ration,  as  rich  themes  of  pulpit  discourse,  or 
felicitous  expedients  in  awakening  or  sustaining  a  more  de- 
sirable interest  in  the  accustomed  ministrations  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. We  should  ever  feel,  that  in  God's  own  house  we  are 
to  worship  Him,     Here  we  come  to  pour  out  our  hearts  in 
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penitent  supplication  for  pardon,  and  for  the  manifold  grace 
which  He  sees  us  to  need  ;  and  to  ofler  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, with  the  profoundest  sense  of  obligation  and  unwor- 
thiness ;  not  to  be  stirred  up  in  our  carnal  sympathies,  by 
national  remembrances  of  battles  and  victories,  and  by  all 
the  thrilling  paraphernalia  of  mingled  martial  and  civic  com- 
memoration, in  which  we  are  infinitely  more  liable  to  take 
glory  to  ourselves,  than  to  glorify  Him,  to  whom  all  glory, 
which  is  glory,  most  rightfully  belongs. 

But  I  am  by  no  means  a  cynical  and  whining  observer  of 
events  and  occasions,  in  which  as  a  patriot,  a  sincere  lover  of 
my  country,  I  ought  to  have  an  interest ;  and  which  are  great 
and  magnificent,  they  being  judges,  who  claim  to  be  like  the 
children  of  Issachar,  '^men  of  understanding  of  the  times,  to 
know  what  Israel  ought  to  do/'  If  there  be  a  land  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  worthy  of  being  loved  as  a  native  or  an 
adopted  land,  it  is  ours ;  ours  especially  aS  the  sons  of  the 
pilgrims,  and  inhabitants  of  the  hill-coiintry  of  their  good- 
liest heritage, — this  sea-walled,  rock-ribbed,  Plymouth-rock 
New-England. 

I  know  not  whjr.t  were  the  topics  of  the  great  orator  of 
the  monument.  It  would  be  the  first  time,  I  believe,  if  he 
was  found  unequal  to  an  occasion,  for  which  the  mightiest 
energies  of  a  peerless  intellect  could  hardly  suffice  to  answer 
the  unmeasured  expectation  But  I  doubt  not  that  many  a 
stirring  sentiment  was  shouted  forth  upon  that  uncounted 
ihronjz,  and  will  be  reverberated  in  every  corner  of  the  globe. 
Such  now  is  the  amazing  rapidity  and  extent  of  communica- 
tion and  communion  between  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  and 
such  the  vigilant  and  hearkening  sympathy  of  every  kindred 
and  tongue  and  people,  in  all  which  relates  to  freedom  and 
freedom's  progress  ;  that  a  voice  from  Bunker  Hill,  upon  an 
occasion  like  that  of  yesterday,  will  be  borne  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind  with  the  swiftness  of  light,  over  sea  and  over  land, 
over  continent  and  over  island,  until  few  there  be  of  all  that 
live  in  the  ennobling  consciousness  of  intellectual  and   im- 
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mortal  being,  who  shall  not  hear  the  sound  thereof,  ^ricj  be 
awakened  to  newer  and  loftier  thoughts  and  imaginings  and 
emotions. 

But  there  is  a  freedom,  which  was  bought  at  a  dearer 
price,  than  the  blood  which  patriots  shed  on  the  monumental 
hill.  There  is  a  freedom,  which,  if  a  man  can  call  it  his,  by 
a  charter  with  the  signet  that  is  sure,  and  which  no  ruthless 
despotism  can  tear  in  pieces, — -he  stands  erect  in  ia.  dignity  of 
worth  and  rank  illustrious  and  imperishable  ;  though  it  be  his 
sad  doom  for  the  hour  of  hfe  to  wear  the  chain,  and  smart 
Imder  the  lash,  of  a  worse  than  Egyptian  or  Siberian  vassal- 
age.  And  such  freedom  too,  that  if  a  man  have  it  not,  he  is 
in  bondage  still,  though  free  as  the  mountain  air,  in  his  inde- 
pendence of  kings  and  their  mercenary  myrmidons  ; — a  bon- 
dage, which  in  its  future  realizations  of  degradation  and  hope- 
lessness and  wo  unending,  presents  to  the  Christian  heart  a 
spectacle,  in  comparison  with  which  all  that  the  bleeding  and 
weeping  humanity  of  the  world  has  ever  seen  or  ever  bewail- 
ed, is  not  to  be  mentioned  or  remembered. 

To  the  enlightened  patriot,  then,  whom  the  Son  of  God 
has  made  free,  there  can  be  no  views  of  our  country's  posi- 
tion, resources,  character,  influence  and  prospects,  which  Avill 
compass  the  length  and  breadth  of  his  conceptions,  or  reach 
to  the  depth  of  his  solicitudes,  or  to  the  height  of  his  aspira- 
tions, if  there  be  not  throughout  the  fullest  recognition  of 
the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes  free,  as  the  liberty 
towards  which  every  eye  and  every  heart  and  every  hand 
should  be  directed,  from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to 
west.  And  I  much  question  whether  there  ever  was  a  period 
of  our  history,  when  it  was  more  needful  for  every  patriot 
and  every  Christian  among  us,  to  ''think  soberly  as  he  ought 
to  think"  of  the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  of  the  duties, 
which,  as  an  American  citizen,  he  personally  owes  to  his 
God  and  to  the  world. 

I.  Our  country  is  ''the  vineyard,"  in  which  work  and 
a  great  work  is  to  be  done.     It  is  almost  a  world  by  itself,  as 


compared  with  other  territories,  which  embrace  mighty  king- 
doms or  empires.  With  its  two  milhons  of  square  miles,  it 
is  equal  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  exclusive  of  Russia,  and 
twice  as  great  as  China  ;  while  in  agricultural  capabilities, 
^\e  are  all  but  inexhaustible.  Hence  we  have  no  reason  for 
the  least  apprehension,  that,  for  centuries,  the  period  will 
come,  when  '••our  nation  shall  be  crowded  for  room,"  or 
'-when,  under  free  institutions,  those  who  labor  shall  want 
bread,  and  the  birth  of  a  child  shall  be  regarded"  by  political 
economists,  **as  a  curse  to  the  state." 

Our  mountains  and  hills,  our  A^allies  and  plains  and 
prairies,  our  rivers,  our  inland  seas,  and  our  oceans,  east  and 
west, — what  epithets  of  vastness  and  richness,  of  variety  and 
fertility,  and  beauty  and  grandeur,  would  be  more  than  ade- 
quate to  portray  them,  in  the  true,  the  unexaggerated,  the 
sublime  reality  !  And  we  are  but  just  beginning  to  have  a 
conception  of  the  yet  undeveloped  and  unexplored  resources 
of  a  territory,  v/hich,  at  the  present  ratio  of  increase  of  pop- 
ulation, must,  in  a  single  century  more,  nourish  upon  its 
bosom  hardly  less  than  300  millions  of  immortal  beings  1 
The  child  is  now  born,  that  may  live  to  the  year  1940,  when, 
at  a  rate  of  increase,  which  would  double  the  population  in 
30  years,  instead  of  -23,  as  at  present  the  increase  is  estimated, 
the  census  would  show  a  return  of  275,000,000  souls  !*  And 
for  all  this  multitude,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  no  region  of  equal  extent  could  be  select- 
ed, comprising  greater,  if  so  great  capabilities,  for  every 
imnginablc  department  and  division  of  labor  and  skill,  for 
sustenance,  for  comfort,  for  knowledge,  for  science,  for  art, 
for  taste,  for  morals,  for  religion,  for  usefulness  and  happiness. 

Strangers  from  other  lands — sojourners  among  us,  that 
they  may  behold  with  their  own  eyes  what  rumor  had  brought 
to  their  cars, — have  borne  testimony  to  their  amazcmcntj  as 


*Hff    r.tinplilnl    piiiiilfd    "Our    Cnuulry  :     it5   cnpnliililir-s,  its   pnila,  niul  il9 
hopes."     I'uljlislicd  l»y  llic  l^xeciitivc  Comiuiltee  of  A.  II.  M.  Socirly. 


they  have  beheld  what  is  already  to  be  seen  ;  while  the  Ka- 
live  born  sons  of  this  our  own  country  have  returned  from 
their  rambles  in  the  goodliest  of  other  lands,  to  bless  God  for 
the  very  stones  and  dust,  where  their  fathers  had  their  homes 
and  have  their  sepulchres. 

I  have  called  this  country  our  oion,  w^itli  e.n  emphasis,  as 
from  the  heart.  And  what  heart  is  there  in  this  assembly, 
that  has  not  an  answering  witness  to  the  deep-toned  signifi- 
cance of  the  words  ?  Who  here  is  not  grateful,  if  grateful 
for  any  thing,  that  God,  who  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  the 
nations  of  men,  to  dwell  upon  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  hath 
so  ordained  it,  that  he  should  be  born  under  these  heavens 
that  are  stretched  out  above  us?  Yi^here  in  all  this  earth, 
would  he  rather  have  had  the  rains  fall  and  the  sun  shine 
upon  the  dwelling  of  his  parentage,  than  in  the  land,  upon 
which  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  now  turned,  as  the  scene  of 
the  grandest  human  experiment  ever  tried,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  creation  until  now  ? 

Here  it  is,  that  it  is  to  be  ascertained  and  settled,  not 
merely  whether  a  people  can  govern  themselves  upon  the 
principles  of  equal  rights  and  universal  suffrage, — but  whether 
Christianity,  unwedded  and  unallied  to  the  state,  can  pre- 
serve the  morals  of  a  people  determined  to  be  free.  And 
in  the  progress  and  the  results  of  such  an  experiment,  who 
that  is  a  Christian,  live  where  he  may,  but  has  an  interest 
passing  all  description  ? 

But  we,  my  brethren,  have  more  than  even  such  an  inter- 
est, or  at  least  have  reason  for  it.  We  have  responsibility ^ 
which  should  startle  every  one  of  us  from  any  slumber  or 
dream,  by  which  he  may  be  wasting  the  day  allotted  to  him, 
for  his  part  of  the  work  that  is  to  be  done,  if  ever  done,  in 
this  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth.  This  coun- 
try, which,  with  such  an  emphasis  of  grateful  significance  we 
may  call  our  own,  is  still  not  our  own.  God  owns  it  all.  And 
it  is  ours  only  in  the  covenant  of  his  gracious  Providence, 
that  it  may  be  beautified  with  holiness  ;  that  our  walls  may  be 
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salvation  and  our  gates  praise  ;  that  our  very  trees  may  be  of 
knowledge  of  good,  of  righteousness,  and  of  life ;  and  that 
it  may  be  '-'the  joy  of  the  whole  earth"  as  ''the  garden  of 
God,"  in  the  promised  inheritance  of  his  beloved  Son,  our 
adorable  Redeemer  and  Saviour. 

We  will  pass,  then,  to  consider, 

II.  The  ivork  which  God  would  have  us  do,  in  this 
vineyard,  which  his  own  hand  has  planted. 

Sages,  social  reformers,  radicals  and  fanatics,  with  all  vari- 
eties of  mixture  of  vain  philosophy,  bewildered  imagination, 
and  desperate  folly,  have  propounded  to  the  world  their 
schemes  for  the  w^orld^s  renovation.  They  have  left  their 
iellow  men  neither  wiser  nor  better,  but  just  so  far  the  worse, 
■as  their  counsels  have  been  followed,  to  the  neglect  and  con- 
tempt of  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above.  It  would  not,  per- 
iiaps,  be  an  idle  or  unprofitable  expenditure  of  time,  at  some 
season,  to  review  the  projects  of  the  dreamers,  w^ho  in  their 
own  conceits,  have  been  so  much  wiser  than  their  God.  But 
the  moments  of  holy  hours  are  too  sacred  and  precious  thus 
to  be  employed.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in  the  general,  that  we  have 
had  most  abundant  evidence,  that  the  world  by  its  wisdom 
linows  neither  God  nor  itself.  And  for  all  the  exalted  pur- 
poses of  a  life  that  is  for  life — a  life  in  righteousness  for 
peace  and  joy  and  glory, — there  is  but  little  to  choose  be- 
tween the  brilliant  republic  of  Plato's  philosophical  fancies, 
and  the  wretched  "New  Harmony"  of  Robert  Owen,  or  the 
impracticable  extravagancies  of  the  St.  Simonians,  and  the 
abominable  absurdities  and  profligate  mummeries  of  the  des- 
picable impostor  of  Nauvoo. 

Tlie  work  which  is  to  be  done  in  this  vineyard  of  the  Lord, 
"is  not  that  which  would  dissolve  the  bonds  of  marriage ; 
"break  up  the  homes  of  families  ;  distribute  and  locate  men 
and  women  by  other  laws  and  attachments,  than  those  of 
natural  aflection  and  reciprocated  love  ;  and  gather  children 
together  as  flocks  or  herds,  for  sustenance,  for  amusement, 
or  for  instruction,  as  if  they  hud  no  more  need  of  parental 
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guardianship,  than  the  "brutes  that  perish."  We  have  some- 
thing else  before  us,  than  a  prescription  and  arrangement  of 
so  many  hours  for  sleep  ;  so  many  hours  for  eating  and  drink- 
ing ;  so  many  hours  for  the  plough,  or  the  work-shop  ;  so 
many  hours  for  reading  and  lecturing  and  conversing;  so 
many  hours  for  walking  and  riding  and  singing  and  dancing. 
Such  a  work  as  this,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  begin,  when 
we  shall  have  a  commission  to  re-organize  society  upon  a 
basis  of  dissolution  and  destruction. 

Something  else  too  have  we  before  us,  than  the  work,  all 
but  hopeless  at  the  present,  of  electing  to  high  places  of 
power  and  trust,  such  men  as  will  be  faithful  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  States,  and  administer  the  government  as  national 
benefactors,  without  partiahty  and  without  hypocrisy.  It  is 
not  by  any  influence  that  can  now  be  felt  effectually  at  the 
prostituted  ballot  box,  or  in  the  arena  of  electioneering  debate 
and  falsehood  and  vilification,  that  the  work  can  be  done, 
which  is  now  so  imperatively  demanded. 

The  work,  my  brethren,  in  few  words,  is,  the  formation 
of  a  truly  virtuous  character,  in  a  much  larger  number, 
and  in  as  many  as  possible,  of  the  present  population  of 
this  American  Union.  It  is  char^acter,  the  personal  char- 
acter of  individuals,  upon  which  is  suspended  the  destiny 
of  our  republic  ;  and  the  welfare  of  the  world,  as  affected 
by  the  Christianity  of  a  free  people.  And  no  man  can  do 
the  work,  which  God  would  have  him  do,  in  this  country  or 
any  other,  unless  he  aims  to  persuade  and  to  bring  all  that 
he  can,  to  "live  soberly,  righteously  and  godly."  This  is  a 
truth,  self-evident  to  all  who  understand  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus. 

The  apprehensions  of  our  worthiest  citizens  would  be  al- 
layed at  once,  if  they  could  know,  that,  in  time  to  come, 
there  will  be  a  sufficient  leaven  of  their  own  principle  and 
spirit,  to  leaven  the  mass  of  the  people.  But  it  is  sure  as 
any  future  event  can  be,  that  if  the  number  of  the  unprin- 
cipled, the  immoral,  and  reckless  could  be  increased  to  a  de- 
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cided  majority,  the  demagogue  might  take  the  government 
into  his  own  hands  ;  and  either  anarchy,  the  icorst  of  all 
governments,  would  immediately  ensue,  or  a  military  despot-^ 
ism.  It  is  nothing,  under  God,  but  the  virtue  and  the  piety 
which  we  still  have  in  the  land,  that  now  saves  this  republic 
from  the  catastrophe,  into  which  the  ancient  republics  were 
so  terribly  precipitated.  Take  away  the  real  piety  of  Chris- 
tians, and  the  morality  which  many,  who  are  not  Christians, 
have  the  disposition  to  practise,  and  it  would  not  be  longbe^ 
fore  we  should  be  as  Sodom,  and  like  unto  Gomorrah. 

I  need  not  say,  that  there  can  be  no  virtue  in  the  world,  that 
is  not  embodied  and  personal.  You  have  it  in  the  life  and 
heart  of  individuals,  or  it  is  but  words  and  air.  Hence,  with 
every  one  who  would  do  his  duty,  it  is  an  inquiry  of  most 
serious  import,  how  we  can  form  this  character  of  virtue  in 
the  greatest  number  of  individuals  ?  By  what  means  can  the 
true  patriot  most  effectually  make  sure  the  consummation  of 
his  ardent  hopes  for  those  millions  on  millions,  who  are  so 
soon  to  be  the  people  of  the  United  or  disunited  States 
of  America  ?  In  other  words,  how  can  we  do  the  most  and 
the  best,  in  doing  the  work  which  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard 
hath  given  us  to  do  ? 

Great  reliance  is  placed  upon  a  more  general  and  thorough 
system  of  popular  education,  as  the  means  of  perpetuating 
our  institutions.  Intelligence  must  be  diffused  among  all 
classes  of  the  people.  But  you  may  qualify  every  citizen  to 
appear  in  a  legislative  assembly.  You  may  have  a  national 
literature,  which  shall  fill  the  world  with  the  renown  of  your 
genius.  In  eloquence,  in  poetry,  in  history,  in  science,  in 
painting  and  sculpture  and  architecture,  you  may  have  your 
monuments,  that  shall  survive,  when  ages  upon  ages  have 
rolled  away.  For  all  this  and  far  more,  your  republic  may 
be,  where  Alliens  now  is.  J  Ierphilosoj)hers  and  orators  and 
poets,  her  painters  and  sculptors,  with  all  their  intelligence 
could  not  save  a  nation,  whose  morals  were  like  the  interior 
of  their  sepulchres.     And  if  Philip  of  Macedon  had  not  sue- 
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ceeded  as  lie  did,  in  his  ambitious  designs  upon  the  Grecian 
states,  the  preservation  of  Grecian  hberty  could  not  have 
been  prolonged  but  for  a  brief  period. 

In  Rome,  however,  we  have  a  better  illustration  for  our 
purpose.  For  a  fev/  centuries,  the  people  of  that  wonderful 
city  of  ancient  power  and  dominion,  sustained  their  free  in- 
stitutions, without  any  essential  detriment.  The  historian 
Would  doubtless  have  much  to  say  of  divers  political  and 
moral  causes,  which  conspired  together  in  promoting  this  re- 
sult. But  a  Pt-oman  himself,  one  of  the  best  accredited  of  all 
who  have  written  of  Rome,  has  distinctly  referred  us  to  the 
domestic  virtues  of  the  people,  when  fear  of  the  gods  and 
regard  for  justice  and  chastity  had  a  predominant  influence. 

The  general  lav/s  of  the  early  Romans,  it  may  be  observ- 
ed, and  the  prevaihng  religious  creed,  as  fashioned  or  modi- 
fied by  Numa  Pompilius,  undoubtedly  had  a  benign  effect 
upon  the  people  at  large.  But  there  was  no  such  knowledge 
of  God,  and  no  such  spiritual  instruction,  as  was  needed  for 
the  highest  temporal  as  well  as  for  the  eternal  welfare  of 
those,  who  were  "by  nature  children  of  wrath  even  as  others." 
And  in  the  progress  of  events,  as  numbers  were  augmented 
by  accessions  of  all  manner  of  people ;  as  wealth  was  accu- 
mulated by  the  spoils  of  war  and  the  adventures  of  com- 
merce ;  as  luxury  spread  wide  its  contagious  and  destructive 
blandishments  and  sensualities,  the  public  morals  degenerated 
to  a  depth  of  indescribable  corruption  and  pollution. 

When  Grecian  philosophy  and  hterature  were  first  intro- 
duced to  the  Romans,  the  aged  men,  and  some  of  the  most 
influential,  opposed  the  cultivation  of  such  learning,  as  being- 
prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  That  they  took  a 
wrong  view,  in  some  respects,  is  unquestionable.  Yet  most 
true  it  is,  that,  in  the  century  following,  when  Roman  litera- 
ture had  almost  reached  its  meridian  of  splendor  and  influ- 
ence, the  liberties  of  the  people  were  wrested  from  them 
forever.  And  who  was  the  man,  that  dashed  in  pieces  the 
palladium  of  freedom,  and  scattered  the  fragments  to  the 


four  winds  ? — It  was  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  CiESARS. 
It  Avas  none  other  than  the  most  intelligent  citizen,  the  most 
finished  scholar,  as  well  as  the  most  distinguished  general  of 
the  republic ! 

The  arts  and  sciences  have  a  tendency  in  themselves  not 
imfavorable  to  habits  of  order  and  probity.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  in  behalf  of  their  good  influence  upon  the  moral 
character  of  a  people.  But  the  incontrovertible  fact  is,  that 
a  multitude  of  men,  who  have  been  eminent  for  literary  and 
scientific  attainments,  have  been  utterly  profligate  in  princi- 
ple and  conduct.  And  so  little  is  there  of  intimate  con- 
nexion between  knowledge  and  virtue,  that  there  is  no  very 
encouraging  presumption,  that  a  man  is  good — is  really  up- 
right in  moral  spirit  and  conduct,-^ — though  he  is  "learned  in 
all  the  wisdom"  of  all  the  Egyptians  of  the  world. 

You  may  teach  children  their  letters,  and  add  arithmetic, 
and  geography,  and  grammar,  and  history,  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  "  divers  kinds  of  tongues,"  and  anything  else  in 
the  circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  But  if  you  do  not  teach 
them  sound  lessons  of  religion  and  morals,  you  only  prepare 
them  to  do  the  greater  mischief,  if  they  shall  surrender  their 
conscience  to  their  passions,  and  become  the  willing  slaves  of 
some  darling  lust  of  their  depravity.  Avarice,  ambition,  and 
love  of  forbidden  pleasure,  most  easily  usurp  the  dominion  of 
the  human  heart.  And  you  will  look  in  vain  to  the  arts  and 
sciences,  for  an  effectual  control  of  them.  You  must  have 
some  other  conservative  principle,  some  energetic  power  of 
purifying  influence,  which  will  enter  into  the  very  springs  of 
liuman  action — into  the  affections  of  the  heart,— or  you  nev- 
er can  cjualify  your  sons  and  daughters  to  be  pillars  and  or- 
naments of  the  State.  The  inteUigence  of  the  people  must 
be  instinct  with  virtue.  "  Knowledge,"  in  its  natural  effect, 
loo  oltrii  '•  pullcth  up."  Unless  itself  regulated  and  govern- 
ed, it  iiliords  jio  sccmily  to  any  of  llie  dearest  interests  of  a 
coi)iiiiiiiiil\-  or  iii(li\  idiials.  Its  union  with  viilne  nuist  be  so 
intiuiale  as  to  be  indissoluble  ;  or  }  ou  may  expect  to  see  a 
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legion  of  kindred  spirits  of  the  nether  world,  and  fall  before- 
the  withering  pestilence  which  they  breathe  into  the  vital- 
air  ;  instead  of  angels  of  mercVj  "  a  heavenly  host,"  who 
from  wings  of  love  scatter  the  fragrance  of  Paradise  upon  all 
around  them. 

In  the  unceasing  contests  of  patricians  and  plebeians,  at 
Rome,  during  the  consular  government,  avarice  and  ambition 
variously  mingled.  Political  aspirants  could  take  advantage 
of  the  prejudices  of  the  rich  and  the  noble,  or  those  of  the 
poor  and  the  ignoble, — according  as  their  intelligence  and 
sagacity  suggested  the  most  probable  means  of  accomphsh- 
ing  their  personal  promotion  and  aggrandizement.  And  thus, 
finally,  some  of  the  most  thoroughly  educated  conspired  to- 
gether for  the  destruction  of  the  republic.  With  all  their  in- 
tellectual accomplishments,  they  made  a  god  to  themselves, 
in  the  lust  of  power,  or  of  gold,  or  of  sensual  abominations. 
And  just  so  now,  the  more  you  multiply  the  intelligent 
without  virtue,  the  more  you  multiply  those  competitors  for 
power,  who  will  seek  for  accomplices  and  partisans  among 
"  the  ofFscouring  of  all  things." 

Most  preposterous,  therefore,  would  it  be  for  us,  to  rely 
upon  populai'  education,  as  the  safeguard  of  our  liberties,  if 
that  education  be  intellectual  only  ;  or  if  there  be  added  mere- 
ly some  few  of  the  common-place  generalities  of  moral  duty. 
Hence,  I  remark  in  passing,  have  we  reason  for  alarm  and 
remonstrance,  that  in  so  many  places  the  Bible  has  been  ex- 
cluded from  our  common  schools,  and  that  so  much  restric- 
tion is  enforced  upon  teachers,  in  regard  to  the  inculcation  of 
religious  sentiments,  although  from  the  word  of  God  in  its 
own  language. 

Those  who  publicly  advocate  this  exclusion  of  the  Bible, 
nevertheless  insist  upon  the  importance  of  virtue,  as  indispen- 
sable to  the  character  of  a  good  citizen.  And  they  will  dis- 
course with  eloquence  to  admiration,  upon  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  intelligence  and  virtue,  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
free  institutions.     These  united,  it  is  said,  we  have  all  the 
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"security  which  the  patriot  demands,  that  he  may  Hve  and  die 
in  hope,  that  generations  to  come  shall  be  blessed  in  his  her- 
itage. 

But  the  question  is,  how  can  you  secure  the  virtue  1  Will 
you  do  it,  by  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  by  moral  sentiments, 
like  those  of  the  school  of  iEsop  and  La  Fontaine  ?  Can  you 
do  it,  ivithoutthe  distinct,  and  prominent,  and  earnest,  and 
prayerful  inculcation  and  exemplification  of  the  doctrines 
of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  1  Can  you  do  it  without 
bringing  Christianity,  the  Christianity  of  Christ,  in  its  in- 
trinsic and  vital  power,  into  direct  contact  and  communion 
with  men's  understandings  and  consciences  and  affections 
and  wills  ?     Never,  never. 

By  such  contact  and  communion  has  been  formed  the  no- 
blest character  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Let  Christian- 
ity be  embraced  heartily  as  unto  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men, 
and  it  will  invariably  demonstrate,  that  its  living  witnesses 
are  ''called  with  an  holy  calling"  ''unto  glory  and  virtue." 
And  in  examples  without  number,  you  have  the  evidence  of 
the  efficacy  of  its  words  of  life,  and  of  the  influence  of  its 
consistent  professors,  enlightening  and  stimulating  conscience, 
restraining  from  vice  and  folly,  and  promoting  a  healthier 
spirit  and  tone  of  moral  sentiment  and  practice,  although 
there  may  yet  be  lacking  the  essential  principle  of  true  holi- 
ness. Thus  while  the  man  of  God  is  laboring  appropriately 
to  make  his  fellow-men  ^^ godly  in  Christ  Jesus, '^  he  accom- 
plishes a  work  of  vast  importance,  if  he  but  holds  them  back 
from  the  unrighteousness  and  ungodliness,  by  which  thousands 
of  thousands  have  been  made  at  least  "ten-fold  more  the 
children  of  hell." 

Under  the  direct  influence  of  Christianity,  pure  and  unde- 
filed, you  have  many,  very  many  delightful  illustrations  of 
honesty  and  veracity,  of  temperance  and  kindliness,  which 
are  of  incalculable  service  to  the  interests  of  the  state  and  of 
lli(  ( liinfli.  And  experience  has  abundantly  shown,  that  the 
more  clearly,  spiritually,  and  faithfully  the  law  of  God  and  the 
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doctrines  of  Christ  and  him  crucified,  have  been  preached^ 
and  the  more  the  witnesses  of  "the  truth  of  God  and  the  faith 
of  Jesus"  have  proved  themselves  to  be  true  witnesses  of  this 
truth  and  this  faith,  the  higher  has  been  the  standard  of  com- 
mon morahty,  and  far  more  efficacious  and  salutary  have  been 
all  the  promptings  and  restraints  of  the  natural  conscience. 
Thus,  whatever  there  is  in  any  man,  which  is  predisposed  to 
good,  or  is  susceptible  of  a  right  and  useful  guidance,  may  be  so 
nourished  and  strengthened  as  to  become,  in  no  inconsider- 
able degree,  subservient  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. 

That  virtue  is  by  no  means  to  be  lightly  regarded,  which 
comes  into  being  or  manifestation,  under  the  operation  of 
self-love,  or  conscience,  or  natural  affection,  or  pious  exam- 
ple, or  the  Spirit  of  God  striving  as  ordinarily  with  the  spirit 
of  man.  While  it  can  avail  nothing  for  heaven,  it  yet  avails 
much  for  this  world's  order  and  security,  its  peace  and  hap- 
piness. That  which  tends,  therefore,  to  produce  the  largest 
amount  of  "whatsoever  things  are  just  and  true,  and  pure  and 
lovely,  and  of  good  report,"  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  too 
highly.  Surely  every  Christian  parent  accounts  it  a  blessing 
that  his  children  are  morale  although  he  may  "have  great 
heaviness  and  continual  sorrow,"  because  they  "have  not 
submitted  themselves  unto  the  righteousness  of  God." 

Under  a  false  religion,  you  may  find  examples  of  things 
just  and  true  and  lovely.  But  they  are  "few  and  far  be- 
tween ;"  and  detract  nothing  from  the  demonstration  which 
all  history  furnishes,  that  "man  by  worshipping,  becomes  as- 
similated to  the  moral  character  of  the  object  which  he  wor- 
ships."* And  certainly  nothing  can  be  found  to  invalidate 
the  scripture  witness,  that  he  must  be  "created  anew,"  if  he 
would  have  '^good  works,^^  with  the  principle  and  motive 
which  render  them  acceptable  unto  God."      Hence  to  be- 


*  See  this  fact  admirably  illustrated  in  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Snlva- 
tion  ;  by  an  American  Citizen."  A  book  well  worthy  of  being  carefully  read  by 
evert/  American  citizen. 
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come  really  and  truly  the  people  of  God,  a  people  must  obey 
the  Gospel,  and  '-worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  They 
must  have  communion  in  love  with  Him,  who  has  said.  Be  ye 
holy,  for  I  am  holy.  Thus  worshipping  and  communing, 
they  will  '-'exercise  themselves  to  have  always  a  conscience 
void  of  offence  toward  God  and  toward  men  ;"  and  thus  also 
by  their  association,  sympathy,  and  co-operation,  they  will 
give  a  direction  and  character  to  our  national  movements,  as 
if  there  were  a  national  conscience.  And  without  such  a 
moral  sentiment  as  may  be  thus  denominated,  you  would 
hold  the  tenure  of  your  liberties  by  a  rope  of  sand,  and  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  your  state  and  your  national  consti- 
tution might  be  drenched  in  your  blood. 

I  have  taken  for  granted,  that  some  religion  we  must  have 
for  the  people.  A  new  race  must  be  born,  before  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  worship  will  cease  to  be  maintained  in  every 
nation.  You  might  just  as  well  expect  to  have  a  community 
without  fire  and  water,  as  without  some  mode  of  religious  ob- 
servance. And  I  should  deem  it  an  insult  to  my  audience, 
to  reason  with  them  upon  the  comparative  moral  tendency  of 
the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  if  it  w^ere  a  question  whether 
Christianity  be  worthy  of  universal  support,  in  preference  to 
any  system  of  faith  which  has  yet  been  known  among  men. 
I  mean,  of  course,  Christianity  ^Jure  and  imcomipted ;  al- 
though it  is  true,  that  the  worst  corruptions  of  Christianity 
^•'so  called  but  falsely,"  are  immeasurably  preferable  to  Pa- 
o^anism,  as  it  has  generally  prevailed  in  the  world. 

Tlie  time  was,  indeed,  when  missions  to  the  modern 
heathen,  the  Hindoos,  for  example,  and  the  islanders  of  the 
Pacific,  were  resisted  in  England,  as  ;f  these  would  suffer  a 
serious  injury  from  tlie  renunciation  of  their  ancestral  religion, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Gospel.  Most  beautiful  pictures 
were  drawn  of  their  native,  unsophisticated  innocence  and 
fjimphcity.  The  foiil-lK.arted  infidels,  who,  in  the  disguise  of 
ChrLstian  liiiiii:inity,  would  have  ))alnied  such  descriptions 
Upon  the  world  as  veritable  and  credible  narratives,  wore  soon 
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confounded  and  silenced.  We  have  heard  no  more  of  them 
since  the  overwhehning  disclosures  of  the  truth,  by  the  fullest 
and  most  unimpeachable  testimony.  That  testimony  proved, 
beyond  all  contradiction,  that  the  morals  of  those  artless  and 
innocent  heathen  were  just  such  as  are  described  to  the  life, 
in  the  1st  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, — with  thij? 
difference  only,  that  that  description  of  the  apostle  falls  be- 
low the  reality.  There  are  "things  not  so  much  as  to  be 
named,"  and  which,  as  one  of  our  own  worthiest  missiona- 
ries has  said,  the  Holy  Ghost  would  not  permit  the  apostle 
to  write. 

I  will  not  now  speak,  as  I  might,  of  the  actual  effect  of 
Christianity  upon  individuals,  as  it  has  found  them  in  every 
condition  of  every  country,  where  it  has  prevailed,  or  been 
allowed  to  be  glorified  in  the  fruits,  which  are  its  trophies  of 
iife  and  immortality. 

It  is  Christianity,  which,  more  than  all  other  causes  com- 
bined, has  lifted  up  all  Christendom  above  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  is  this  which  has  made  the  greatest  power  of  the 
old  world  so  great.  Were  it  not  for  her  religion,  in  its  op- 
erative, living  efficiency,  that  am.azing  power  of  Great  Britain 
could  never  have  been  acquired.  And  were  it  not  for  the 
same  efficiency,  in  ten  thousand  ramifications  of  diffusion  and 
action,  through  and  upon  so  large  a  proportion  of  that  mighty 
people, — that  power,  which  now  so  far  transcends  all  that 
antiquity  ever  knew  in  any  one  dominion,  would  soon  be 
numbered  and  finished,  like  Babylon  the  Great. 

Greater  than  Great  Britain,  may  we  be,  who  so  far  in  ad- 
vance take  the  lead  of  all  nations  and  people  in  this  western 
hemisphere.  Greater  in  the  might,  which  is  so  tremendous 
to  her  foes  ;  greater  yet  in  all  that  which  is  her  highest  glory. 
But  never  can  it  be,  without  the  preservation  and  augmenta- 
tion of  a  national  character,  moulded  and  fashioned  by  the 
Christianity  of  individuals.  Whoever,  then,  would  fulfill 
the  high  purposes  of  the  Almighty  Guardian  of  our  fathers, 
in  bringing  us  into  possession  of  this  goodly  heritage,  wil|. 
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most  earnestly  and  indefatigably  address  himself  to  the  holy 
and  sublime  vvork  of  forming  a  character  truly  virtuous,  in  as 
many  as  possible  of  all  those  who  are  our  fellow-citizens,  and 
w^hose  privilege  it  is  to  become,  if  they  will,  citizens  of  Mount 
Zion,  and  heirs  of  a  '-better  country,  even  an  heavenly." 

But  for  this  work,  my  hearers,  are  you  all  ready  ?  Are 
you  all  ready  to  act,  each  one  upon  his  neighbor,  as  he  has 
the  opportunity  ?  And  when  you  have  done  what  you  can, 
in  your  private  Vv^alks  and  individual  capacity,  do  you  not 
see,  that  what  remains  to  be  accomplished,  far,  far  exceeds 
all  that  you  can  do,  without  the  concert  and  co-operation  of 
many  more,  who  shall  be  like-minded,  in  seeking  the  things 
whicli  are  Jesus  Christ's  ? 

And  permit  me  also  to  enquire,  how  much  of  a  work  so 
holy  and  sublime,  you  can  ever  accomplish,  without  the  aid 
of  the  Christian  rainistry  1  Can  you  possibly  dispense  with 
that  agency,  which  God  in  his  omniscience  and  infinite  good- 
ness has  ordained,  and  so  pre-eminently  blessed  ?  Would  it 
not  be  idle  as  well  as  impious,  to  attempt  an  improvement 
upon  the  means,  which  his  own  benevolent  wisdom  has  pre- 
scribed, as  the  best  and  the  only  adequate  means  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  gracious  designs,  and  by  which,  ''through 
the  Spirit,"  "a  holy  nation"  and  "a  peculiar  people,  zealous 
of  good  works,"  may  be  formed  to  the  glory  of  his  name  ? 

Just  imagine,  if  you  can,  what  would  be  your  situation,  if 
the  ministry  of  pure  and  undefilcd  religion,  of  un corrupted 
Christianity,  were  entirely  withdrawn  from  ycu.  Your  house 
of  worship,  we  will  suppose,  is  no  longer  a  place  of  solemn 
assembly.  You  hear  no  voice  that  speaks  to  you,  as  that  of 
an  accrc(Utcd  ambassador  of  God.  No  consecrated  hands 
break  unto  you  the  bread  of  h.caven.  If  here  and  there,  in 
little  companies,  you  should  now  and  then  meet  together, 
that  yc)u  might  speak  to  one  another  of  the  things  which  you 
have  learned,  and  miLiht  ])r;iy  Ibr  one  another, — still  you 
would  iii(<t  with  jio  one  as  the  centre  of  your  circle  or  the 
head  of  the  body,  t(j  w  horn  you  would  all   look  for  that  in^ 
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fstmction  arid  counsel,  that  admonition  and  encouragement^ 
v/liich  are  now  none  the  less  vahjable,  because  so  commonly 
Unappreciated.  A  pastor's  kind,  affectionate,  sympathizing 
salutations  and  familiar  converse,  you  greet  no  more  at  your 
fire-sides.  God's  afflictive  visitations  come  over  you.  Death 
enters  your  chambers.  The  dearest  of  all  that  you  love  here 
below,  are  smitten  down,  and  ''the  golden  bowl,"  so  much 
more  precious  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver,  is  "broken." 
But  though  your  very  heart  might  be  broken,  and  you  should 
weep  as  if  your  "head  were  waters"  and  your  "eyes  foun- 
tains of  tears,"  yet  would  you  have  no  one  with  the  mantle 
of  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  to  visit  you  in  your  affliction.  You 
and  your  children  would  die  and  be  buried,  and  great  as 
might  be  the  lamentation  over  you,  there  would  be  no 
Christian  burial,  like  that  which  the  ungodliest  among  us 
would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  being  denied. 

I  forbear  to  proceed  onward  to  the  still  more  appalling 
scenes,  which  open  to  my  view,  as  I  would  fain  sketch  some 
semblance  of  the  contrast  of  that,  which  is  but  the  ordinary 
privilege  and  blessedness  of  those,  who  enjoy  the  regular 
ministrations  of  the  Gospel.  But  could  any  of  you,  who 
now  account  such  ministrations  a  blessedness  or  privi- 
lege of  no  trivial  moment,  be  once  deprived  of  them  all ; — 
were  you  to  behold  with  your  own  eyes  the  painful  spectacles, 
which  never  fail  to  be  presented  to  a  Christian,  in  a  commu- 
nity where  the  stated  preaching  of  the  Gospel  never  was  or 
has  but  long  since  been  known  ;  and  were  you  to  consider 
most  anxiously,  what  could  be  done,  which  would  most 
rejoice  your  spirit;— what  would  you  propose  to  your- 
selves or  to  others,  so  soon  and  so  urgently,  as  immediate 
measures  to  establish  a  regular  and  permanent  ministry  among 
you  ?  Were  it  possible  to  organize  an  associated  body,  to 
procure  and  sustain  such  a  ministry,  would  you  not  do  it  ? 
And  if  it  were  not  possible,  as  circumstances  or  as  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  people  around  you  might  be, — would  you  not 
hail  it  as  a  signal  mercy  of  God,  if  an  accredited  minister  of 
his  word  could  be  sent  to  you  r 
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Now  this  which  you  would  wish  to  be  done  for  yourselves, 
is  precisely  what  you  are  called  to  do  for  others,  who  are 
your  countrymen  and  brethren  and  kinsmen.  Yours  is  the 
opportunity,  if  you  will  embrace  it,  of  ministering  by  your- 
selves and  by  those  who  shall  be  your  servants  for  the  Mas- 
ter's sake,  to  the  many  thousands  of  your  fellow-citizens,  in 
whom  Christ  is  yet  to  be  "formed  the  hope  of  glory,"  and  in 
whose  character  is  yet  to  be  seen,  if  ever,  the  immortal  im- 
press of  his  Holy  Spirit.  To  do  you7'  work,  my  brethren, 
better  than  you  could  possibly  do  it,  as  now  you  are  situated 
and  are  likely  to  be,— an  institution  has  been  originated  and 
matured,  in  the  gracious  providence  of  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church,  by  which  the  productiveness  of  your  spiritual 
labors  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  can  be  increased  and 
multiplied  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  fold.  That  institution  is 
none  other  than  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society, 

The  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  it  has  been  justly 
said,  ''is  not  so  much  a  new  enterprize,  as  a  new  mode  of 
carrying  on  a  work  previously  dear  to  the  hearts  of  patriots 
and  Christians.  It  is  a  combination  of  local  societies  and  of 
individual  friends  of  missions  in  various  parts  of  the  land,  for 
the  better  performance  of  duties  common  to  them  all.'* 
Yes,  my  brethren,  duties  common  to  us,  to  all  of  us,  who 
would  discharge  the  obligations,  from  which  we  can  not,  if 
we  would,  and,  I  trust,  from  which  we  w^ould  not,  if  we 
could,  be  released. 

By  our  contributions,  according  to  our  ability,  we  can 
efficiently  act  through  the  missionaries,  who  labor  to 
"strengthen  tlic  tilings  which  remain,  that  arc  ready  to 
die,"  in  tlie  older  settlements ;  or  who,  as  is  true  of  the 
great  majority,  go  into  the  neiv  settlements,  where  "so  many 
of  the  people  arc  so  indisposed  to  such  rchgious  institutions, 
or  so  cumbered  witli  other  cares,  or  so  broken  up  by  diver- 
sity of  \i(;\vs,  or  pressed  with  poverty,  that  they  will  generally 
live  without  the  Gospel,  until  infidelity  and  error  obtain  an 
alarming  ascendancy."      "Where  this  result  is  prevented  by 
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the  timely  introduction  of  an  evangelical  missionary,  it  ii 
done  by  the  operation  of  Home  Missions — ^by  societies  who 
make  it  their  business  to  attend  on  this  very  thing,  to  seek 
for  ministers,  to  arrange  their  locations,  and  to  provide  for 
their  support,  until  the  people  shall  become, able  and  disposed 
to  sustain  them." 

The  Society,  which  of  all  others  claims  our  sympathy  and 
support,  is  the  vSociety  which  well  deserves  its  name. 
American  it  is.  And  for  Americans  it  proposes  to  do  a 
work,  which  every  one  here,  with  an  Americanos  birthright 
for  his  possession,  must  devoutly  pray  should  be  done,  and 
done  most  thoroughly  and  most  speedily.  If  he  does  not 
thus  pray,  it  would  seem  as  if  it  must  be,  that  he  knows  not 
the  value  of  such  a  birthright,  and  cares  not  under  what 
government  or  what  religion,  his  children  or  his  children's 
children  may  be  doomed  to  live. 

But  I  must  not  enlarge.  There  are  other  topics  upon 
which,  at  present,  I  deem  it  important  to  speak.  A»id  I 
Ivnow  not  that  any  one  of  all  is  more  important  to  be  consid- 
ered, than  that  suggested  by  the  designation  of  the  time, 
when  the  work  of  the   vineyard  was   required   to  be  done. 

'^'Go  work  TO-DAY." 

III.  To-day,  my  brethren, — note,  in  the  very  time  that 
is  passing, — -should  our  work  be  done.  In  the  use  of  the 
appropriate  means,  by  which  a  truly  virtuous  character  shall 
be  formed  in  as  many  as  possible  of  the  present  population 
of  this  American  Union,  we  have  no  time  that  we  can  afford 
to  lose. 

Look  at  the  state  of  society,  in  the  great  Valley  of  thd 
West.  As  yet,  however,  society  is  in  no  state,  that  can  be  well 
and  accurately  defined.  All  the  elements  of  the  best  condi- 
tion of  a  people,  are  mingled  together  confusedly  with  all  the 
elements  of  the  worst.  Still  there  is  so  much  of  that  which 
is  good,  or  of  that  which  may  become  so,  with  comparatively 
little  expenditure  of  the  energies  and  sacrifices  of  patriotic 
and  Christian  benevolence,  that  we  have  the  most  ample  en« 
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coumgement  to  undertake  our  part  of  tlie  work,  without  any 
delay ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  so  much  of  evil,  or' 
of  that  which  will  become  evil,  that  a  single  hour's  neglect 
of  duty  may  be  followed  by  consequences  the  most  disastrous 
and  irretrievable. 

jVever,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  were  people  of  such 
variety  of  nation  and  character,  brought  together  under  such 
circumstances,  to  constitute  a  body  politic.  You  have  the 
emigrants  from  the  older  states,  by  hundreds  and  by  thous- 
ands, and  also  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  Of  these,  it  is  not 
our  vanity  as  sons  of  New  England  to  say,  that  no  class 
among  them  furnish  better  materials  for  the  construction  of 
the  best  condition  of  society,  than  those  who  are  more  em- 
phatically our  "brethren  and  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh." 
Although  some  are  as  unmanageable  as  any  in  all  the  world, 
and  as  desperately  wicked,  yet  are  there  very  many,  who 
have  gone  out  into  the  new  states  and  territories,  bearing 
with  them  the  habits  of  men,  who  as  children  w^ere  trained 
up  in  the  way  they  should  go.  They  are  not  prodigal 
sons.  They  are  men  who  are  missed  here,  and  v/ill  be  missed 
there,  when  their  course  is  run.  And  between  the  good  and 
the  bad,  or  the  best  and  the  worst,  there  is  much  the  largest 
number  who  are  just  ready  to  be  operated  upon,  favorably  or 
unfavorably,  according  to  the  influence  which  they  shall  most 
sensibly  feel.  Most  certainly  you  have  the  fairest  prospects 
of  doing  them  good,  while  they  have  the  tcnderest  recollec- 
tions of  the  homes  and  the  graves  of  their  fothers.  They 
have  generally  been  accustomed  to  a  Sabbath,  which  is  re- 
membered, and  to  a  sanctuary,  which  is  reverenced.  They 
have  lived,  where  scliools  and  colleges  and  theological  semi- 
rfuries  are  regarded  as  indispensable  ;  and  where  an  educated 
anfl  permanent  ministry  has  the  decided  support  of  the  most 
JiildliL'^fDi.  judicious  and  stable  defenders  of  ''llie  faitii  once 
delivered  to  llie  saints."  CJo  to  the  villag(^s  and  cities  of  the 
West,  ;iiid  \(»u  CHI  1(  II  ;i  New  iMiglander's  premises  as  soon 
iiH  your  eye  rests  upon  thcui.       You  see   his  enterprize,  his 
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thrift,  his  taste,  wherever  he  has  been  located  long  enougfi 
to  frame  his  house,  plant  his  maize  or  his  wheat,  and  train 
the  honey-suckle  at  his  door. 

Intermixed  with  native  Americans  are  a  multitude,  almost 
if  not  quite  literally,  '-out  of  every  nation  under  heaven.'''' 
The  phlegmatic  but  industrious  Germans  are  there  :  the  af- 
fectionate Irish,  with  all  their  hatred  of  Protestant  England  ; 
the  sons  of  Caledonia,  with  their  characteristic  thoughtfulness, 
and  many  of  them  true  children  of  the  Covenanters  ;  beside 
all  the  other  varieties  of  the  race  of  man,  which  I  have 
neither  time  to  describe  nor  to  name.  All  these  love  liberty. 
But  a  great  proportion  of  them,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  no  just 
conception  of  its  nature,  of  the  price  which  it  cost,  and  of 
the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  preserved  and  perpetuated. 
And  judging  from  what  has  already  been  experienced,  from 
the  part  which  they  have  had  in  political  elections,  there 
certainly  is  no  small  reason  of  apprehension,  lest  they  shall 
make  the  liberty  which  they  enjoy,  in  the  freedom  of  suffrage, 
an  occasion  of  the  eventual  overthrow  of  the  very  institutions 
by  which  that  liberty,  with  all  its  blessings,  is  afforded  them. 

Great  danger  there  is  in  fearing  no  danger,  from  such  as 
can  be  swayed  hither  and  thither,  by  the  crafty  hierophants 
of  Romanism.  According  as  these  last  may  deem  it  most 
promotive  of  their  Jesuitical  designs,  that  their  casting  weight 
shall  be  thrown  into  one  scale  or  the  other  of  the  political 
balance,  they  may  be  expected  to  issue  their  mandate,  as 
from  the  Vatican  itself.  And  I  need  not  remind  you,  that, 
if  parties  should  be  as  at  the  last  great  struggle.  Catholic  votes 
can  now  decide  an  election  to  the  Presidential  chair. 

It  is  most  palpably  manifest,  that  an  unrighteous  and  un- 
grateful advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  our  free  institutions,  by 
an  abuse  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  Wherever  the  Cathohc 
system  of  faith,  and  mode  of  worship,  and  manner  of  educa- 
tion, can  be  forced  in  and  established,  the  attempt  is  to  be 
made.  It  would  not  surprise  me,  if  we  should  hear  of  a 
church  or  a  convent  on  the   very  spot,   where  the  pilgrims 
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first  planted  their  feet.  No  pains  are  to  be  spared  to 
embarrass  the  onward  movements  of  evangehcal  Protest- 
ants, at  home  and  abroad,  and  impede  in  every  v^^ay  the 
triumphant  advancement  of  the  doctrines  and  principles  of 
the  glorious  Reformation, — that  ''grand  apostacy,'''  how- 
ever, as  it  was  termed  by  the  late  bishop  England,  of  Charles- 
ton. 

Devoted  as  the  Catholic  usually  is  to  his  priest  and  his 
pope,  he  finds  it  inimensely  difficult  to  keep  his  children  in 
the  same  faith  and  practice,  whenever  they  are  allowed 
freely  to  mingle  with  our  children  in  schools,  in  amuse- 
ments, in  apprenticeships,  and  in  the  divers  employments  of 
art  and  traffic.  Not  a  few  of  the  parents  break  away  from 
the  chains  and  fetters,  which,  in  another  land  they  have  worn, 
with  very  little  idea  of  their  bondage.  The  number  of  Cath- 
olics converted  to  Protestantism,  far  exceeds  that  of  Protest- 
ants  converted  to  Popery.  But  the  second  generation  of 
Catholics  in  our  country,  has  shown  a  marvellous  defectiony 
as  it  would  be  termed  by  the  adherents  of  his  Holiness.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  them  cannot  be  numbered  with  their 
parents,  in  their  religious  creed.  And  when  the  thh^d  gen- 
eration comes,  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  a  family  remains 
in  the  Catholic  communion.  The  state  of  Maryland,  colon- 
ized by  Cathohcs,  is  an  example  which  speaks  volumes.  The 
descendants  of  Lord  Baltimore  and  his  associates,  are  well 
known  to  be  Protestants.  And  what  is  true  in  Maryland  of 
the  constant  and  increasing  tendency  in  Catholic  families,  as 
one  generation  succeeds  another,  to  renounce  the  dogmas, 
and  impostures,  and  heartless  ceremonies  of  the  church  of 
their  fathers,  is  true  tlu'oughout  the  whole  United  States. 

According  to  a  statement  of  one  of  the  highest  dignitaries* 
of  Romanism,  a  few  years  since,  there  would  liardly  have 
been  less  than  ybt^r  millions  of  Catholics  in  our  country,  if 
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all  the  Catholic  emigrants,  with  their  descendants,  had  cen^ 
tinued  faithful  to  the  Holy  See.  Thus  far  the  Romish  hier- 
archy have  had  little  of  truth  to  proclaim  in  Europe,  concern- 
ing the  spread  of  their  faith  in  this  part  of  the  New  World. 

Their  eyes  having  been  opened  wide  to  the  astounding 
facts,  in  regard  to  the  actual  effect  of  our  free  institutions 
and  our  reformed  Christianity  upon  the  emigrants,  who  have 
partaken  of  our  privileges,  there  has  been  of  late  a  most  vig- 
orous and  desperate  effort,  to  seclude  the  children  of  Catholic 
parents  from  the  legitimate  and  inevitable  influence  of  our 
public  schools.  The  children  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  at- 
tend them  ;  or  when  permitted,  the  Scriptures  in  our  version 
are  not  to  be  used,  and  the  common  reading  books  must  have 
passage  upon  passage  expunged,  jn  order  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  this  new  spiritual  censorship  among  us.  Wit- 
ness, for  example,  the  recent  doings  of  Bishop  Hughes  in 
New  York. 

One  could  scarcely  have  believed  it  possible,  that 
American  citizens  could  have  been  wiUing  to  submit  to  such 
claims,  as  have  been  granted  in  the  management  of  the 
schools  of  the  ^'empire  state."  I  could  not  repress  indigna- 
tion, as  I  looked  into  the  reading  books,  and  saw  how  every 
line  and  every  word  had  been  blotted  out,  which  speaks  or 
hints  a  thought  against  Rome  and  her  superstitions,  and  her 
inquisitorial  cruelties. 

During  the  last  year,  also,  a  pamphlet  was  issued  in  Lon- 
don and  in  Dublin,  entitled  "A  proposed  new  plan  of  a 
General  Emigration  Society ;  by  a  Catholic  Gentleman," 
containing  a  project  for  colonizing  the  Irish  poor,  by  sending 
them  to  America.*  The  leading  objects  presented  in  the 
plan  are-^to  dispose  of  the  excess  of  population ;  so  to  dis- 
pose of  it  as  to  create  a  demand  for  British  manufactures ; 
and  to  render  the  Cathplic  religion  predomiriant  in  the 
United  States. 

*  See  "The  Home  Missionary  aad  Tastor's  Journal,"  Nov.  1812. 
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In  carrying  out  this  plan,  it  is  maintained,  that  a  pecuniary 
profit  can  be  reaUzed  on  the  capital  invested ;  and  that  an 
agreeable  asylum  will  be  opened  for  a  large  class  of  persons, 
who  are  of  decayed  fortune,  or  have  no  such  occupation  as 
is  desirable.  Reference  is  made  to  the  younger  sons  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  to  those  who  now  hang  on  the  army  and 
navy,  or  overstock  the  learned  professions,  or  who  can  find 
no  employment,  &c.  &c. 

The  States  and  Territories  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Missouri  and  Iowa,  are  designated  as  the 
region  for  the  execution  of  this  grand  scheme  of  coloniza- 
tion. A  pledge,  like  Father  Mathew's  temperance  pledge, 
is  required  of  the  emigrant^  that  he  will  labor  for  the  Society 
three  years,  on  such  terms  as  will  be  mutually  advantageous. 
And  it  is  to  be  ''arranged,  that  a  Catholic  pastor  shall  al- 
ways accompany  each  body  of  emigrants,  unless  the  in- 
tended location  already  possesses  a  Catholic  church  and  a 
resident  clergyman.^^ 

The  details  of  this  scheme  indicate  the  working  of  a  mas^ 
terly  mind,  and  a  purpose  in  which  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  no  common  interest.  My  impression  is,  that  I  have 
seen  some  notice  of  the  actual  commencement  of  its  execu^ 
tion.  It  is  not  time  yet  to  know  what  favor  it  is  to  receive 
among  those,  to  whom  it  is  specially  addressed.  All  inter- 
ested upon  the  continent,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire^ 
land,  are  earnestly  invited  to  co-operate.  It  may  be,  that 
the  present  revolutionary  agitation  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Union 
of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  alone  sufficient  to  ren^ 
der  it  utterly  impracticable  for  its  movers  and  friends  to  ac^ 
complish  any  of  their  favorite  purposes.* 

But  leaving  this  scheme  entirely  out  of  account,  there  are 
other  movements,  which  should  arouse  us  to  attend  to  our 
work  in  this  vineyard,  where  the  enemy  would  sow  tares  in 
such  lavish  profusion.      "  It  is  a  humiliating  fact,"   says  the 

*  See  Note  at  the  end. 
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latest  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  ''that 
in  disseminating  the  elements  of  truth  and  righteousness  over 
this  land,  we  are  every  year  outdone  by  those  who  are  scat- 
tering abroad  the  seeds  of  error  and  delusion.  Not  only  was 
the  enemy  allowed  to  sow  tares  while  we  slept,  but  even 
when  both  have  been  in  the  field  together,  the  tares  have 
been  cast  abroad  with  a  more  bountiful  hand  than  the  ''good 
seed  of  the  kingdom.^'  By  a  comparison  of  the  doings  of  the 
two  Societies  for  the  year  embraced  in  their  last  published 
Reports,  it  appears  that  the  "Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  (Catholic)  Faith"  expended  on  the  field  of  our  liome 
missions,  $45,000  more  than  the  American  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  expended  !  Yes,  while  we,  and  the  many  thou- 
sands who  are  associated  with  us  in  the  effort,  were  affording 
$  92,000  to  maintain  the  faith  that  made  our  fathers  free — to 
rekindle  the  tdrch  of  truth  in  temples  where  its  light  has  gone 
but,  and  to  shed  its  rddiance  over  millions  of  our  countrymen 
who  sit  in  darkness,  a  foreign  Roman  Catholic  association 
Were  disbursing  over  the  same  field,  $138,170  to  destroy 
that  faith — to  extinguish  that  light.  Why  has  this  been  ? 
Is  there — -or  was  there  ever^,  one  assignable  reason  for  the  ex- 
traordinary zeal  of  European  Catholics  in  this  matter,  which 
does  not  address  itself  to  us  with  ten-fold  greater  force  ?" 

Every  evidence  there  is,  that  the  emissaries  of  the  Pope 
are  determined  to  be  before-hand  with  us,  w^herever  they  can, 
and  not  to  follow  far  behind,  wherever  we  have  gone  before. 
They  are  acting  most  manifestly  and  manfully,  as  if  '^Noio 
or  never^^  was  the  rallying  cry  to  stimulate  to  the  very  utter- 
most of  exertion,  all  who  in  America  or  Europe  can  be  band- 
ed together,  to  secure  an  ascendancy  for  Papal  institutions  in 
this  quarter  of  the  world.  Every  thing  betokens  the  rapid 
approximation  of  such  a  contest  as  has  not  yet  been  known, 
since  the  great  struggle  of  the  Reformation.  Beyond  a 
doubt,  I  had  almost  said,  the  great  battle  of  the  day  of  God 
Almighty  is  soon  to  be  fought  in  the  Valley  of  the  West. 

Praise  to  God,  we  can  speak  and  we  can  write.     And  no 
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fiian  can  here  hinder  us  from  pubhshing  what  we  speak  and 
what  we  write.  We  have  the  argument  with  us,  to  an  over- 
whelming demonstration,  in  all  our  reasonings  upon  Popery. 
Only  let  us  have  the  means  of  reaching  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  our  country,  and  of  disabusing  their  minds  of  their 
inveterate  errors  and  prejudices,  and  we  have  nothing  to  fear' 
from  the  whole  Cathblic  church  throughout  Christendom, 
combined  in  one  desperate  enterprize  to  propagate  Romanism, 
and  establish  it  as  the  religion  of  this  free  country.  And 
were  the  Pope  himself  to  transfer*  his  seat  to  the  Valley  of 
the  West,  as,  it  has  been  suggested,  he  might  find  it  for  his 
interest  tO  do — I  should  rather  tejoice,  and  rejoice  without 
trembling,— provided  Pi"otestant  patriots  and  Christians  will 
simply  go  forward  in  the  benevolent  designs  which  are  now 
in  operation,  and  fail  not  to  sustain  an  educated  and  perma- 
nent ministry  df  the  Gospel. 

Most  obviously,  however,  we  must  not  sleep,  when  such 
projects  are  conceived  and  openly  published,  as  those  which 
we  have  been  contemplating.  We  must  pre-oCcupy  the 
ground  so  effectually,  that  our  own  people  will  seldom  be 
beguiled  into  the  adoption  of  a  system,  which  as  a  system  in 
its  actual  results,  where  it  is  seen  and  known  as  it  is — in 
South  America,  in  Italy,  in  Rome  especially, — is  a  systemj 
which  no  true  American  citizen  can  any  more  embrace,  than 
he  can  bend  the  knee  in  humble  loyalty  to  a  Napoleon  or  a 
Nero. 

Let  but  the  emigrants  from  Catholic  countries  be  at  liberty 
as  heretofore,  to  send  their  children  to  our  schools ;  let  them  be 
treated  kindly,  and  be  respected  and  esteemed  for  all  which 
is  worthy  of  regard  ;  and  we  should  not  have  a  thousandth 
J)art  of  the  occasion  which  we  now^  havcj  to  put  forth  a  di- 
rect and  vigorous  exertion  to  repel  or  counteract  the  un- 
toward tendencies  of  the  religion  which  they  bring  with  them; 
But  while  now  we  must  treat  them  as  kindly  as  ever,  and 
sound  no  war-cry,  as  if  we  accounted  them  our  foes,  insidi- 
ously plotting  against  our  rights  and  our  hopes,  we  must  not 
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be  recreant  to  the  cause  of  the  memorable  Reformation  j 
faithless  to  the  trust  which  our  fathers  committed  to  our 
hands  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  false  to  liberty,  truth  and 
life  as  in  Jesus,  our  adorable  Redeemer. 

By  ^'the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God,'' 
We  can  have  the  victory  over  Babylon  the  Great,  the 
MOTHER  OF  ABOMINATIONS  ;  and  uubom  millions  shall  give 
"glory  to  God  in  the  highest,"  for  the  triumphs  of  the  cross^ 
which  we  shall  be  enabled  to  achieve.  Shall  we  have  it  ? 
If  we  would,  and  would  make  it  sure,  we  have  no  time  to 
waste.  Our  preparations  should  be  accelerated  and  multi-^^ 
plied.  At  eVery  point  the  minister  of  Christianity,  pure  and 
undefiled,  should  be  stationed  with  his  Bible,  and  his  Sab- 
bath School,  and  be  heard  with  his  living  voice,  proclaiming 
the  Bible,  as  the  ^^word  of  life,"  and  the  only  infallible  rule 
of  faith  and  practice.  Let  this  be  done,  and  the  Pope  shall 
lose  a  hundred  of  his  vassals,  where  he  shall  gain  one  Prot- 
estant, as  a  trophy  of  the  success  of  his  ^'Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  (Catholic)  Faith." 

Much  as  might  further  be  said  upon  this  source  of  danger 
to  our  civil  institutions  and  our  religion,  I  am  by  no  means 
so  much  alarmed  by  any  operations  of  the  Jesuits,  as  by  the 
prevalence  of  those  modes  of  doctrine  and  means  of  moral 
influence,  which,  under  the  name  of  a  purer  Christianity  and 
a  holier  zeal  for  God,  tend  most  fatally  towards  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  confidence  in  the  Scriptures,  as  ''given  by  inspira- 
tion," and  consequently  of  all  faith  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
and  him  crucified.  Far  legs  to  be  dreaded  by  the  enlighten- 
ed patriot  and  Christian,  is  Romanism  in  the  country  at  large 
tDr  at  the  West  in  particular,  than  are  those  heterogeneous 
forms  and  shapes  and  monstrosities  of  error  and  delusion,  by 
which  so  many  of  the  unwary  and  unstable  are  "taken  cap- 
tive by  Satan  at  his  will."  With  so  much  that  is  absurd  and 
ridiculous,  so  much  that  is  most  flagrantly  inconsistent  with  the 
plain  and  unequivocal  instructions  of  the  unerring  truth  of 
God,  and  such  an  endless  diversity  of  "commandments  of 
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hlen'^  ^'for  doctrines/'  and  pretensions  of  superior  illumina"^ 
tion  and  holiness,  and  bitter  opposition  to  the  simphcity  and 
the  real  benevolence  of  the  Gospel  of  peace  and  love,  it  is  no 
matter  of  marvel,  that  serious  and  sober-minded  persons  should 
be  utterly  disgusted,  and  that  the  ''evil  heart  of  unbelief" 
should  be  "hardened"  into  the  veriest  adamant  of  infidelity. 
If  the  right  counteracting,  remedial  efficiency  be  not  season- 
ably employed,  those  thousands  of  open  and  uublushing  infi^ 
dels  of  whom  we  now  hear,  will  have  become  teiis  of  thous^ 
ands.  And  who  can  exaggerate  the  pernicious  and  deadly 
influence  of  such  men,  as  it  is  most  assiduously  exerted  in 
private  circles,  in  Idrge  villages  and  cities,  in  the  halls  of  state 
legislation,  and  oil  the  floor  of  Congress  ?  In  the  character 
of  some,  who  have  risen  to  the  high  places  of  the  land,  we 
have  already  seen  enough  to  make  us  tremble  and  quake^ 
with  most  fearful  and  agitating  looking  for  of  that  which  may 
yet  be  disclosed. 

But  the  mass  of  the  population  of  the  West  will  assuredly 
have  some  kind  of  religion,  whatever  may  be  the  increase  of 
avowed  infidels.  And  for  us,  my  brethren,  it  is  a  question  of 
immeasurable  interest,  whether  their  predominant  religion 
shall  be  that  of  ourselves,  of  the  fathers  of  New  England,  the 
champions  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  martyrs  of  Jesus,  in 
the  earlier  and  in  the  latter  ages  of  persecution,  for  "the 

FAITH    ONCE    (oNCE  FOR  ALl)    DELIVERED    TO     THE     SAINTS.'^ 

Character,  too,  the  people  of  the  West  will  have.  And  up- 
on what  we  now  do,  and  what  others  do,  who  are  like-minded 
and  like-hearted,  may  depend,  far  more  than  we  may  have 
been  willing  to  believe  or  imagine,  what  that  character  shall 
he,  in  its  most  distinctive,  operative,  and  influential  develop- 
ment. 

At  immense  disadvantage  would  the  work,  which  is  now 
given  us  to  do,  be  undertaken  by  the  next  generation  of 
American  Christians.  You  may  deliberate  and  question,  if 
you  will,  whether  now  to  send  a  missionary  to  Patagonia,  or  to 
Japan,  or  to  China,  or  whether  you  will  wait  for  another  year. 
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©r  bequeath  the  inquiry  of  duty  to  your  children.  But  not  sq 
with  home  missions.  Noio,  now,  NOW, — or,  I  had  almost 
said,  and  I  will  say,  NEVER.  As  well  might  the  husband- 
man keep  his  seed  in  the  granary,  until  mid-winter,  and  then 
sow  that  he  may  reap,  as  for  us  to  delay  the  work,  which  the 
Home  Missionary  must  do,  and  expect  that  another  genera-i 
tion  will  be  as  ready  to  become  a  people  for  God,  and  that  in 
the  meantime,  our  institutions  of  freedom  and  our  Protestant 
faith  shall  have  suffered  no  detriment. 

To-day^  then,  let  the  work  be  done.  Let  us  go  to  it,  at 
once.  Let  no  one  be  appalled  or  disheartened,  by  the  mag- 
tiitude  or  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprize  before  us.  Take 
the  population  of  the  West,  with  all  the  obstacles  and  disad- 
vantages by  which  we  shall  be  opposed  and  embarrassed  in 
our  efforts  to  establish  the  influence  of  a  pure  and  undefiled 
religion,  it  is  still  true,  that  in  all  the  world  there  is  no 
"whiter"  field  for  a  spiritual  and  glorious  harvest,  welcoming- 
the  missionary  laborers  of  Jesus  Christ.  No  where  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  can  such  a  harvest  be  reaped  at  so  small  an 
expense  of  toil  or  treasure.  It  costs  less  by  four-fifths  or 
five-sixths  to  apply  the  requisite  labor  to  Home  Missions,  as 
compared  with  Foreign  Missions,  And  whether  the  conver- 
sion of  one  soul  beyond  the  Alleghanies  be  not  as  important 
to  the  ultimate  evangelization  of  the  world,  as  the  conversion 
of  any  idolater,  civilized,  semi-civilized,  or  savage^s  a  point 
of  inquiry,  upon  which  much  may  be  said,  that  would  greatly 
expand  and  illuminate  our  conceptions  of  the  comparative 
claims  of  the  Home  Missionary  enterprise. 

This  enterprise  God  has  signally  blessed.  Look,  for  ex- 
ample, at  the  general  results,  as  given  a  year  or  two  since,  in 
a  most  valuable  pamphlet,  entitled  "Our  Country." 

"  If  we  look  back  over  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
this  Society  was  organized,  we  find  the  Gospel  preached  by 
its  missionaries  to  destitute  congregations,  numbering  from 
196  to  1,025  annually — amounting  in  all  to  more  than  a 
million  of  our  fellow-countrymen;  and  an  aggregate  of  service 
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performed  equal  to  5,7*25  years.  Under  the  labors  of  these 
inissionaries,  it  may  be  safely  estimated  that  not  less  than 
55,000  souls  have  been  born  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Hun- 
dreds  of  churches  have  been  organized,  some  of  w^hich  have 
.  already  become  the  most  efficient  helpers  in  extending  the 
blessings  of  salvation ;  hundreds  of  houses  have  been  erect- 
ed, in  w^hich  these  churches  pay  their  vows  to  God ;  and 
hundreds  of  young  men,  nurtured  in  these  churches,  are  in 
training  for  the  ministry,  or  have  already  entered  it.  En- 
lightening and  redeeming  influences  which  no  man  can  num- 
ber, which  neither  space  nor  time  can  limit,  have  gone  out 
in  every  direction  from  these  spots,  blessed  by  the  benefac- 
tions of  the  people  of  God  ;  and  when  the  final  issue  of  them 
all  shall  be  disclosed,  and  we  see  no  longer  through  a  glass 
darkly — then  shall  we  know,  as  we  cannot  know  now,  the 
effect  of  the  gospel  sustained  at  2500  points,  en  the  great 
lines  of  inter-communication,  the  rivers,  canals  and  rail-roads, 
and  in  the  valleys,  forests,  prairies,  and  on  the  rnountains  of 
our  extended  intervals.  Then  shall  we  know  as  we  cannot 
ROW  know,  how  this  blessed  influence  has  mingled  with  th^ 
¥ital  current  that  circulates  through  all  the  arteries  of  the 
social  system,  infusing  moral  health  into  the  constitution  of 
this  great  people  ;  adding  authority  to  the  laws ;  fostering 
education  in  all  its  interests,  from  the  infant  school  up  to  the 
college ;  sustaining  the  Sabbath  ;  promoting  temperance  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  this  life,  and  preparation 
for  that  which  is  to  come." 

And  were  the  more  particular  results  to  be  given,  it  is 
hardly  a  figure  to  say,  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  books 
which  might  be  written.  But  the  record  is  on  high,  and 
whoever  has  had  part  in  the  means  by  which  salvation  has 
been  carried  to  the  destitute,  and  wandering,  and  perishing, 
shall  ''in  no  wise  lose  his  reward." 

My  sentiments  of  warm  regard  for  other  departments  of 
Christian  enterprise^-especially  the  great  department,  whose 
^'iield  is  the  world;" — you  have  all  had  some  occasion  to 


know.  I  would  not  have  any  of  you,  either  now  or  hereaf- 
ter, contribute  a  dollar  or  a  mill  the  less  than  you  have,  that 
the  name  of  Jesus  may  be  proclaimed  in  every  language,  to 
every  creature.  But  as  I  love  Foreign  Missions  the  more,  I 
surely  love  Home  Missions  the  more  also.  Never,  never 
should  these  be  regarded  but  as  one. 

Were  it  necessary,  it  could  be  shown,  that  the  American 
Board  are  now  receiving  most  important  support  from  church- 
es, which  have  been  called  into  being  or  essentially  sustained, 
by  Home  Missionary  organizations.  And  whoever  desires  and 
prays  most  fervently,  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  may  all 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ,  will  be 
constrained  by  his  love  to  his  master's  kingdom,  to  do  with 
his  might  what  his  hands  find  to  do,  that  our  whole  land  may 
be  Immanuel's. 

In  regard  to  Home  Missions,  I  most  cordially  adopt  the 
maxim,  so  often  abused, — Charity  begins  at  home.  Those 
for  whom  we  would  labor  in  love  and  in  faith,  are  our  breth- 
ren as  are  none  other  people  under  heaven.  Among  them, 
as  I  need  not  remind  you,  are  those  who  have  gone  out  from 
this  very  congregation  and  church,  and  who  are  located 
where  they  feel  the  urgent  need  of  our  sympathy,  our  prayers, 
and  our  contributions.     So  it  is  all  over  New  England. 

My  brethren,  what  need  we  more  of  motive,  to  inspire  us 
with  a  holy  ardor  and  energy  in  the  performance  of  this  our 
work,  for  the  glory  of  our  God  and  Saviour,  in  the  salvation 
of  tens  of  thousands,  and  of  thousands  of  thousands.  No- 
thing, O  nothing,  if  there  be  in  us,  in  the  humblest  measure, 
*^the  same  mind  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus." 

We  must  do  the  work  that  is  to  be  done  in  our  own  coun- 
try, or  none  others  will.  From  no  other  land  can  we  expect 
assistance.  And  to  our  shame  would  it  be,  if  we  had  the 
least  desire  that  others  should  do,  what  so  peculiarly  belongs 
to  us,  as  our  privilege  and  our  right.  I  would  thank  no  man 
for  taking  from  me  the  humble  share  of  sendee,  which  I  may 
|>e  able  to  render  to  my  country  and  my  God,  in  promoting 
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the  establishment  of  an  evangelical  ministry,  in  every  inhab- 
ited region  and  every  available  locality,  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
and  from  the  lakes  of  the  North  to  the  gulf  of  the  South. 
With  such  a  ministry,  a  people  will  infallibly  enjoy  those  lit- 
erary and  philanthropic  institutions  and  associations,  vi^hich, 
under  the  guardian  care  of  a  guiding  Providence,  are  the  true 
glory  of  our  national  elevation.  I  envy  no  man  his  feelings, 
if  he  can  turn  from  an  appeal  for  an  object  of  such  exalted 
benevolence,  of  moral  grandeur  so  holy  and  so  immeasura- 
ble, as  if  it  vi^ere  in  his  heart  to  say — -"Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper  ?" 

My  brethren,  God  has  given  us  a  glorious  work.     If  we 
will  but  do  it,  as  his  children,  we  shall  receive  a  recompense 
of  immortal  satisfaction  and  blessedness.      What  could  be 
grander  in  conception,  than  the  results  which  we  may  behold 
in  vision  ?     O  if  those  three  hundred  millions  of  the  next 
century,  or  century  and  a  half,  shall  be  a  people  for  God ; 
if  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  shall  have  its  rightful  and  tri- 
umphant ascendency,  from  these  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to 
the  rocks  of  the  mountains,  where  rise  the  Missouri  and  the 
Columbia,  and  beyond  those  mountains  to  the  waters  of  the 
broad  Pacific ;  if  the  sacred  institutions  of  religion,  and  lib- 
erty, and  law,  which,  with  prayers  and  toils,  and  tears  and 
blood,  have  been  purchased  for  our  priceless  possession,  to 
]je  enjoyed,    improved,   transmitted  and  perpetuated,   shall 
be  so  enjoyed,  improved,  transmitted  and  perpetuated,   that 
this  land,  for  ages  and  ages,  if  not  down  through  all  time, 
shall  be  the  land  of  the  free,  the  intelligent,  the  virtuous,  the 
godly,  and  the  happy  ; — what  more  could  a  pious  patriot  need 
to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  earthly  blessedness,  before  his 
translation  to  that  "better  country,  even  an  heavenly"  ? 
Too  much  it  may  be,  far  too  much,  for  this  land  or  this 
world,    that   such  a  consummation  shall   ever  be  reahzed* 
But,  my  brethren,  let  it  not  be  through  any  disobedience  of 
ours  to  the  will  of  our  fathers'  God,  or  any  neglect  of  ours 
to   discharge  the  solemn   responsibility  of  our  momentous 


position,  that  aught  shall  fail  of  being  done^  which  might 
have  secured  such  a  consummation.  If  it  can  be  said  of  us, 
that  we  have  done  what  we  could,  our  reward  shall  be  in 
glory  above  the  brightness  of  the  firmamentj  forever  and  evero 

AMEN. 


NOTE.     (See  p.  26.) 

While  this  discourse  has  been  passing  through  the  press,  an  interesting  letter 
from  Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  has  been  published  in  the  New  England  Puritan  of  July 
2lst,  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  project  of  planting  Irish  Catholics  in  our 
Western  States,  is  actually  going  into  experiment.  Dr.  B.  writes  from  Glasgow^ 
Scotland,  under  date  of  June  16,  1843. 

Among  his  fellow  passengers  in  the  Britannia,  was  a  Mr.  Oakley,  from  Illinois, 
who  informed  him,  he  says,  "that  the  plan  is  now  matured,  and  that  a  company 
has  been  formed  in  Great  Britain,  composed  of  wealthy  Irish  and  English  Roman 
Catholic  gentlemen;  that  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  (near- 
ly one  million  of  dollars)  has  been  subscribed  as  a  capital;  and  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Mathew,  (a  brother  of  Father  Mathew)  inform- 
ing him  that  the  first  company  of  colonists  will  soon  be  ready  to  sail.  To  look, 
after  this  whole  enterprise,  in  which  he  acts  as  agent  and  factor  of  the  said  com- 
pany, Mr.  Oakley  now  visits  Europe." 

Dr.  B.  then  gives  an  outline  of  the  plan,  as  received  from  Mr.  Oakley,  whicli 
corresponds  entirely  with  the  sketch  in  the  discourse.  The  author  of  the  plan,  it 
appears,  is  "an  Irish  or  English  Roman  Catholic  banker  in  London,  of  the  name 
of  Wright." 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  B.  "it  is  no  visionary  affair."  He  supposes  "that  the 
first  company  of  emigrants  sent  forth  upon  this  plan  will  reach  our  shores  this 
summer,  and  others  will  soon  follow.  If  we  were  ever  so  much  disposed  to  pre- 
vent this  scheme  from  going  into  operation,  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  do  so.  And 
however  formidable  it  may  look,  we  have  got  to  meet  it  with  courage.  So  long 
as  Roman  Catholic  emigrants  become  dispersed  among  us,  I  have  no  sort  of  fear,  if 
Protestant  Christians  do  their  duty.  And  even  when  grouped  together  upon  the 
plan  proposed,  it  is  not  likely  that  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  every  thing  is  in 
motion,  they  can  be  kept  long  together,"  &c.  &c. 

"This  augmented  immigration  of  Catholics  among  lis,  certainly  will  impose 
great  responsibility,  and  call  us  to  great  exertion.  But  let  us  have  courage.  God 
sends  them  to  us,  in  order  that  they  may  be  made  to  know  the  true  Gospel.  Let 
us  receive  them  kindly,  treat  them  kindly,  and  seek  by  all  possible  ways  that  are 
Christian,  to  win  them  to  the  truth.  On  this  subject  I  hayc  more  to  eay,  but 
have  not  time  for  it  now." 
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A  suggestion  may  be  added  here,  in  reply  to  the  very  plausible  pretensions  oT 
the  Catholic  clergy  and  others,  concerning  the  books  which  are  used  in  public 
schools.  They  contend,  that  as  the  Catholics  and  members  of  other  sects  are 
taxed  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  no  books  should  be  used  in  them,  which  con- 
tain sentiments  in  opposition  to  their  doctrines  and  practices.  Now  this  argur 
ment  virtually  assumes,  that  no  regulation  of  government  should  be  maintained, 
unless  agreeable  to  all  whom  it  affects.  If  a  minority  oppose,  the  majority  must 
yield  !  How  much  could  ever  be  accomplished,  if  such  a  pretension  were  gener- 
ally admitted  1 

The'argument  above-mentioned  is  entirely  unsound,  whether  urged  by  native- 
born  citizens,  or  by  those  who  have  come  in  among  us  from  other  lands.  But  in 
regard  to  these  last,  it  would  seem  reasonable,  that  they  especially  should  yield  a 
quiet  support  to  the  institutions  which  our  fathers  founded;  rather  than  claim  the 
right  to  revolutionize  or  re-model  ihem,  according  to  their  peculiar  pleasure.  We 
have  bid  them  welcome  to  our  shores.  We  would  lay  no  burdens  upon  them. 
Whenever  we  can,  we  would  do  them  good.  Still,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  of  us, 
that  we  should  renounce  or  compromise  any  principles,  which,  in  our  deliberate 
and  conscientious  judgment,  are  vital  to  the  prosperity  and  the  existence  of  ouf 
republic.  The  taxes  which  are  paid  by  any  class  of  the  community,  are  but  as 
*'the  small  dust  of  the  balance,"  in  comparison  ^vith  the  privileges,  which  al! 
may  enjoy,  in  the  free  States  of  the  Union. 
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Tke  Prospective  Condition  of  our  Country :  with  a  Tribute 
to  the  Memory  of  President  Taylor. 


DISCOURSE, 

DELIVERED  IN   THE   TABERNACLE  CHURCH,  SALEM, 

SABBATH  AFTERNOON,  AUG-.  4,  1850. 


BY  REV.  SAMUEL  M.  WORCESTER,  D.  D. 


JOSHUA  xiii.  1. 
THERE   REMAINETH  YET   VERY   MUCH  LA.ND   TO   BE   POSSESSED. 

These  words  are  a  part  of  the  instructions  to  Joshua,  in 
reference  to  the  divine  will  for  the  entire  conquest  of  the 
territory,  which  had  been  promised  to  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
The  work  which  was  yet  unfinished,  it  was  for  the  different 
tribes,  but  especially  for  a  part  of  them,  to  take  in  charge ;  and 
they  had  the  fullest  encouragement  to  go  forward.  Just  so  far 
as  they  obeyed  God,  trusting  in  his  strength  and  truth,  so  far, 
and  so  far  only,  they  went  from  conqu*^ring  to  conquer. 

It  is  well  known  to  you,  that  the  fathers  of  New  England 
had  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  comparing  their  condition  with  that 
of  the  chosen  people.  Our  early  history  is  full  of  references 
and  allusions,  from  which  it  appears  as  if  many  of  them  were 
fully  persuaded,  that  they  were  themselves  as  much  under  the 
special  direction  and  guardianship  of  Jehovah,  as  the  Hebrews 
were,  when  they  left  Egypt ;  or  when  they  received  the  law  of 
Sinai;  or  when  under  Joshua  they  passed  over  Jordan;  and 
when  they  had  established  their  commonwealth  in  the  guilty 
land,  which,  in  the  fearfully  significant  language  of  the  record, 
"  vomiied  out  her  inhabitants."  While  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
forcing  resemblances  or  analogies,  or  of  being  positive  and  un- 
qualified in  remark,  even  where  resemblances  or  analogies  are 
exceedingly  clear,  or  strildngly  coincident,  I  am  yet  free  to 
confess  a  very  strong  sympathy  with  the  fathers,  in  many  of 
their  favorite  interpretations  and  applications  of  the  Scriptures. 


And  if  I  err,  I  feel  little  apprehension  of  injury  in  the  error  of 
believing-,  that  the  God  of  our  fathers  led  them  to  this  North 
American  wilderness,  and  as  a  covenant  God  watched  over 
them,  and  hath  not  forsaken  their  children,  or  their  children's 
children ; — but  in  faithfulness  and  loving-kindness  hath  re- 
membered the  prayers  and  the  tears,  the  toils  and  the  blood  of 
those,  who,  for  the  honor  of  his  name  and  the  extension  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  so  "  valiant  for  the  truth," 
"  fought  "  so  well  the  "  good  fight,"  and  "  loved  not  their  lives 
to  the  death."  Neither  do  I  apprehend  any  injury  from  the 
error — if  error  it  be — of  believing  that  among  all  the  nations 
now  existing,  there  is  no  one  whose  providential  designation 
and  destiny  are  so  extraordinary  and  responsible  as  ours,  in 
respect  to  the  freedom  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  universal 
triumph  of  the  liberty  wherewith  the  Son  of  God  makes  free. 

I  hesitate  not,  therefore,  to  take  the  words  of  the  text,  as  if 
applicable  to  ourselves,  more  strictly  than  in  the  ordinary 
license  of  allowable  accommodation.     And  I  now  remark, 

In  the  first  place, — It  is  true  of  our  nation  literally^  that 
"  there  remaineth  yet  very  much  land  to  be  possessed." 

We  have  at  present  a  territory  comprising  more  than  three 
and  a  quarter  millions  of  square  miles.  The  ancient  Hebrews, 
even  when  Solomon  was  "  in  all  his  glory,"  could  never  have 
imagined  the  possibility  of  such  a  dominion  as  is  ours  already. 
And  no  one  among  ourselves  can  begin  to  understand  it  and 
appreciate  it,  until  with  his  own  eyes  he  has  gazed  with 
wonder  and  admiration  upon  the  cities  and  villages,  the  lakes 
and  rivers,  the  cultivated  fields  and  the  dense  forests,  which 
the  privileged  traveler  may  behold,  to  an  extent  comparatively 
interminable. 

What  would  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  of  1620  have  thought,  if 
such  a  domain  as  that  of  our  Union  in  1850,  had  been  revealed 
to  them  by  the  spn-it  of  prophecy  ?  They  knew  so  little  of  the 
nature  or  extent  of  the  continent  upon  which  they  alighted 
from  the  Mayflower,  that  they  conceived  of  New  England  as 
an  island,  and  knew  no  more  of  the  Valley  of  the  West  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  than  if  these  had  been  in  the  planet 
Uranus. 

After  the  war  of  our  independence,  we  had  what  Avas  called 
the  North  West  Territory,  where  since  have  arisen,  as  by 
miracle,  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin.  Since  then,  we  have  acquired  Louisiana,  with 
that  vast  region  west  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  We  have 
added  the  Floridas,  Avhich  at  the  South,  were  like  the  Canadas 
on  the  North.  We  have  adopted  Texas  also,  and  with  Texas 
we  now  have  California  and  New  Mexico.  Cuba  mny  come, 
and  who  knows  but  Hayti,  and  all  the  West  Indies  ?     Jfhy 


not, — unless  God  has  it  in  his  purposes  to  give  all  these  to  the 
emancipated  and  the  disenthralled  sons  of  Africa  ? 

Canada  East  and  Canada  West  will  come, — I  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt.  In  the  opinion  of  very  intelligent  and  judicious 
men, — as  I  have  recently  learned  from  reliable  witnesses, — the 
annexation  of  the  province  of  Canada  to  the  American  Union 
is  but  a  question  of  time.  And  "you  must  not  think  of 
stopping-,"  said  one  of  these  to  me,  "  until  you  take  in  all 
from  the  North  Pole  to  Panama  !  "  I  have  read  the  reflections 
and  the  anticipations  of  British  and  of  Mexican  writers,  who 
really  appear  to  receive  it  as  a  fxtd  fact,  that  the  whole  North 
American  continent  will  ere  long  be  under  the  power  of  the 
Great  Republic  of  Christian  civilization  and  Christian  liberty. 

Whatever  may  be  our  thoughts  or  wishes,  it  cannot  be  that 
we  see  the  end  in  the  land  that  remains  to  be  possessed  by  our 
nation.  No  one  can  say,  after  what  has  been  seen,  that  the 
further  extension  of  our  federal  government  is  impracticable. 
In  the  multiplied  facilities  of  communication  and  intercommu- 
nication, even  San  Francisco  is  but  a  little  farther,  and  will 
not  soon  be  as  far,  as  St.  Louis  was  from  Salem  and  Boston, 
half  a  century  since. 

The  sorrowful  tidings  of  the  memorable  night  of  the  9th  of 
July,  had  reached  all  the  great  cities,  between  the  St.  Croix  and 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Mississippi,  upper  and  lower,  before  the 
morrow's  sun  had  dawned  upon  the  slumbers  of  the  unconscious 
inhabitants.  And  thus  before  the  remains  of  the  heroic  patriot, 
the  incorruptibly  honest  Chief  Magistrate,  were  borne  to  the 
tomb, — by  far  the  largest  part  of  all  our  more  than  twenty 
millions,  between  the  one  great  ocean  and  the  other,  were 
prepared  in  sympathetic  presence  of  mourning  and  lamentation, 
to  participate  in  the  august  funeral  solemnities. 

It  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt,  that  our  Government,  with  its 
institutions,  can  be  as  safely  extended  over  all  North  America, 
as  over  the  old  thirteen  States  and  the  territories — provided 
there  shall  be  a  corresponding  degree  of  intelligence  and  moral 
principle.  In  truth,  I  am  not  sure,  that  we  may  not  look  upon 
the  future  of  our  prosperity  with  far  less  apprehension,  than 
patriots  and  Christians  felt  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
And  hence  the  great  question  to  be  determined  is,  whether 
there  is  likely  to  be  such  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  moral 
principle,  or  rather,  by  what  means  such  a  degree  of  these 
conservative  agencies  can  be  secured  ? 

2.  If  it  is  true,  literaUy,  that  very  much  land  yet  remaineth 
to  be  possessed,  it  is  still  more  true,  morally  and  evangdically ; 
or  as  it  respects  the  church  of  God. 

Of  more  than  twenty  millions  of  our  population,  it  has  been 
estimated,   that  between   four   and   five  millions   are  lineally 
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degeended  from  the  old  Puritan  stock  of  New  England,  Of 
those  who  came  hither,  within  twenty-five  years  after  the 
landing  at  Plymouth.  Some  millions  there  must  be  of  descend- 
ants from  the  early  colonists,  south  of  New  England,  and  from 
emigrants,  at  a  later  period,  chiefly  from  the  mother  country ; 
and  many  of  whom,  no  less  than  those  who  had  preceded  themj 
sought  the  enjoyment  of  the  priceless  blessing  of  liberty  in  the 
service  of  God. 

From  the  Huguenots  — ^  those  Puritans  of  France, — there  ig 
no  inconsiderable  number  of  families, — and  from  other  sources 
also  of  kindred  religious  faith  and  spirit,  the  union  of  these 
States  has  been  augmented  and  strengthened,  in  a  manner  un- 
known before  in  history.  The  members  of  Protestant  evan-' 
gelical  churches  must  be  more  than  two  millions,  and  in  some 
of  our  large  cities,  it  may  almost  be  said,  in  literal  truth,  that 
there  are  "  devout  men  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven." 

But  I  need  not  tell  you,  as  a  new  fact,  that  we  have  some 
millions  of  our  population  from  parts  of  the  old  world,  where 
the  Reformation  of  the  KJth  century  has  not  been  allowed  to 
prevail  as  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  where  either  Popery  is  still  in 
the  ascendant,  or  the  Church,  though  nominally  Protestant,  has 
more  of  the  form  than  of  the  power  of  godliness.  Far  less,  of 
course,  could  be  expected  from  those  than  from  the  descendants 
of  the  fathers  of  New  England,  in  the  possession  and  expression 
of  those  elements  of  character,  which  are  essential  to  constitute 
a  peculiar  people  of  God,  a  holy  nation,  and  zealous  of  good 
works,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  him  crucifiedi 
And  even  of  the  descendants  of  the  godliest  of  the  fathers, 
there  are  thousands  who  have  chosen  another  path  through  the 
world  than  the  way  to  be  saved.  In  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
heritage,  which,  by  the  favor  of  our  fathers'  God,  is  our  dis- 
tinction and  our  glory, — we  have  "  waste  places,"  and  as  real 
missionary  ground  as  in  any  other  part  of  Christendom.  In 
Massachusetts  alone  we  have  upwards  of  fifty  Congregational 
churches,  which  are  at  present  aided  by  the  Massaciiusetts 
Missionary  Society  ;  and  some  of  these  will  doubtless  need 
assistance  for  years  to  come.  * 

And  what  if  Ave  should  survey  minutely  all  the  other  States 
of  New  England,  with  New  York  also,  and  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  Virginia,  and  pause  not,  except  for  a 
moment's  respite,  until  we  have  included  the  whole  thirty  of 
the  Union, —  and  have  not  refrained  from  recognizing  California 
and  New  Mexico  besides, — any  more  than  have  forgotten 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  or  even  Utah,  with  other  territories,  noW 

*  This  discourse  was  designed  in  part  to  take  the  place  of  a  formal  appeal 
in  behalf  of  Home  ftjissions,  preparatory  to  the  annual  collecUon  for  the 
Massachusetts  Missionary  Societyj 


perhaps  nameless,  but  so  soon  to  be  named,  and  to  be  starred 
in  the  spangled  banner,  which  is  the  hope  of  the  round  world  ! 
What  if  we  were  to  gather  up  the  moral  statistics  of  our  whole 
land,  in  separate  columns,  to  designate  the  apparant  amount  of 
false  or  erroneous  doctrine,  advocated  or  exemplified, — of  infi- 
delity, irreligion,  vice  and  crime,  in  every  form  and  phase 
presented  to  public  view,  or  to  be  found  in  tlie  more  retired 
haunts,  the  subterranean  chambers,  or  the  dens  of  iniquity  and 
pollution.  Where  is  the  sincere  friend  of  God  among  us,  who 
would  need  to  know  the  half  or  the  hundredth  part,  before 
exclaiming,  verily  "  there  yet  remaineth  very  much  land  to  be 
possessed  !  "  Who  of  the  friends  of  "  the  Holy  One  and  the 
Just "  can  travel  long  or  far,  in  any  direction  from  our  own 
city  and  home,  witliout  often  hearing  the  blessed  name  of  that 
Holy  One  taken  in  vain ;  and  being  saddened  if  not  agonized, 
by  the  dreadful  and  tlie  appalling  examples  or  effects  of  indi- 
vidual corruption,  immorality  and  profligacy  ?  In  my  late 
absence,  I  have  seen  many  people,  and  have  had  much  to 
rejoice  my  heart,  as  a  patriot,  if  I  may  not  say,  also,  as  a 
Christian.  But  I  have  seen  much,  also,  over  which  a  Jeremiah 
would  weep  with  many  tears  of  lamentation. 

I  must  also  remind  you,  that,  as  our  territory  now  appears  on 
the  map  of  the  earth,  there  are  broad  spaces  that  must  be 
shaded  very  dark,  for  the  eye  of  missionary  inspection ;  for  there 
dwell  not  yet  the  sons  of  the  Puritans,  or  any  of  our  evangel- 
ized and  Jimericanized  brotherhood.  The  red  man  is  there,  in 
his  fierce  tribes,  and  a  great  work  is  to  be  done,  before  his 
savage  and  lion  spirit  is  changed  into  the  image  and  beauty  of 
"  the  gentleness  of  Christ."  Even  the  pagans  of  Asia  are  on 
the  move  eastward  from  their  East  to  our  West !  Already  the 
children  of  the  Celestial  Empire  have  come  to  mingle  in  the 
rush  to  the  mines  of  California  !  The  Chinese  are  at  San 
Francisco,  and  the  Siamese,  the  Burmese,  the  Hindoos,  and  the 
Tartars  may  also  be  there.  We  may  expect  any  thing  as  now 
possible,  after  what  has  been  unfolded  in  the  opening  and  the 
breaking  up  of  the  seals  of  Providence,  at  this  period  of  stu- 
pendous revolutions  and  developments. 

We  are,  then,  to  have  the  pagans  of  Asia  and  Polynesia,  as 
well  as  the  myriads  from  the  papal  darkness  of  Christian 
Europe  ; — to  say  nothing  more  particular  of  the  accessions  to 
our  census,  from  all  the  languages  of  Babel,  at  an  average  of 
not  less  than  a  thousand  a  day !  I  cannot  marvel,  that,  in  such 
a  view  of  our  land,  in  its  thronging  increase  of  souls  and  the 
perishing  demand  of  such  multitudes  for  the  bread  of  life, 
some  hearts  of  purest  benevolence  and  veritable  Christ-like 
philanthropy  are  at  times  under  strong  temptation  to  shut 
tlieir  eyes  to  all  the  world  beyond,   and  close  their  ears  to  the 


incessant,  and  yet  louder  and  louder,  Macedonian  cry  from  the 
farthest  bounds  of  the  earth. 

3.  What,  then,  are  we  to  do  ?  How  are  God's  people  to 
possess  the  land,  in  the  fullness  of  our  national  destiny  ? 

The  answer  is  not  a  problem.  It  is  not  by  might  nor  by 
power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  It  is  not  by  constitutions 
of  civil  government,  but  by  the  Word  of  the  living  God.  It  is 
not  by  any  instrumentality,  device,  or  work  of  man,  but  by  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  applied  to  the  individual  heart  and 
conscience,  by  tlie  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost !  The  Gospel 
is  God's  ordinance  for  the  world's  intellectual  and  social, 
political  and  spiritual  regeneration  and  salvation. 

Hence  our  duty  in  sustaining  the  Gospel  at  our  own  firesides ; 
and  promoting  it,  in  every  good  work,  in  our  families  and 
immediate  neighborhoods.  Hence  the  necessity  and  the  value 
of  the  Home  Missionary  enterprise,  in  all  its  varied  depart- 
ments. But  first  and  foremost  is  the  preaching  of  the  Word 
of  Life.  This  it  is  which  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  has 
prescribed,  and  all  history  in  both  hemispheres  has  shown  it 
to  be  the  greatest  and  the  best  of  all  available  efficiency,  in 
the  evangelization  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 

4.  Of  the  encouragements  aftorded  us  in  attempting  to 
possess  what  remains  of  the  land,  time  would  indeed  fail  any 
one  to  speak. 

What  would  our  neighboring  State  of  Maine  have  been, 
but  for  Home  Missions  ?  What  would  New  York,  the  Empire 
State  of  the  North,  have  been  ?  Would  it  have  been  possible 
to  have  had  those  churches  and  congregations,  in  those  beau- 
tiful interior  cities  and  villages,  which,  it  may  almost  be  said, 
"  no  man  can  number  ?  "  And  if  all  the  gold  of  the  earth  had 
been  there — without  "  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ," — 
would  it  have  been  possible  for  the  most  splendid  talents  and 
the  mightiest  energies  of  exertion,  to  have  turned  such  an 
extent  of  wilderness  into  a  garden,  in  so  brief  a  period,  and 
opened  on  every  side  such  inexhaustible  resources  of  wealth, 
strength,  happiness  and  glory  ?     Never,  never ! 

And  what,  without  the  Gospel  and  the  efforts  of  home 
evangelizing  agencies,  would  now  have  been  the  population, 
the  institutions,  the  character  of  the  free  States  of  the  magnifi- 
cent valley  of  the  Ohio  ?  In  no  respect  whatever,  that  we 
love  to  contemplate,  could  that  vast  region  have  presented  to 
our  view  what  our  eyes  now  behold,  or  what  we  are  animated 
to  hope  may  yet  be  revealed. 

The  Past  is  a  pledge  for  the  Future.  Our  alarms  for  the 
southwestern  States  have  materially  abated,  year  by  year,  as  we 
have  known  of  what  has  been  done  in  establishing  Churches 
and  Sabbath  Schools,   and  in   the   distribution   of  the  Holy 


Scriptures,  and  the  scattering  abroad  of  those  leaves  and 
vohimes,  which  have  been  more  precious  to  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands,  than  all  the  silver  and  gold,  and  all  the  pearls 
and  diamonds  of  the  entire  earth  could  be  to  any  one  of  them. 
From  what  has  been  already  seen  in  the  results  of  our  exer- 
tions, we  may  say  in  full  assurance  to  all  the  faint-hearted  and 
desponding :  "  Be  of  good  courage.  We  are  well  able  to  pos- 
sess the  land." 

Never  did  the  Secretaries  of  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  in  their  Annual  Reports,  give  a  more  cheering  state- 
ment of  their  operations  and  progress  than  in  their  last.  A 
large  number  of  congregations,  each  year,  pass  from  the 
condition  of  dependence  to  that  of  self-support,  while  new 
congregations  are  gathered  and  added  to  the  list  of  the  pro- 
tected and  cherished.  "  Forty  or  fifty  new  fields  are  brought 
under  missionary  culture  every  year."  If  the  men  and  pecu- 
niary means  were  at  command,  these  might  be  enlarged  to  five 
hundred  or  even  thrice  five  hundred. 

Of  Minnesota,  of  Oregon  and  California,  the  Secretaries 
speak  in  terms  of  most  hopeful  anticipation,  from  the  reports 
communicated  by  the  missionaries.  Minnesota  has  been 
"  organized  as  a  territory,  under  circumstances  peculiarly  aus- 
picious to  morality,  education  and  religion,  as  well  as  liberty 
and  law."  It  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population.  "  The  corres- 
pondence of  the  brethren  in  Oregon,"  it  is  said,  "  holds  out  the 
finest  prospects  for  their  adopted  country,  when  it  shall  recover 
from  the  disturbing  effect  of  the  all-pervading  excitement  now 
felt  in  that  part  of  the  world.  They  urge  the  Society  to 
forestall  the  various  agencies  of  evil,  by  the  speedy  introduc- 
tion of  more  missionaries.  The  work  of  planting  and  raising 
churches  there  has  been,  and  for  a  time  must  be,  retarded  by 
the  facility  with  which  every  occasion  of  fluctuation  in  Cali- 
fornia produces  a  corresponding  effect  in  Oregon.  The  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  the  former  caused  an  immediate  and  almost 
total  suspension  of  farming  and  mechanical  employments  in  the 
latter.  Merchants,  professional  men,  artists  and  laborers  of 
every  class,  left  their  respective  spheres  and  families  to  try 
their  fortunes  in  the  mines.  Society  was  greatly  deranged, 
lay  helpers  left  the  ministry  unsustained,  meetings  were  nearly 
broken  up,  and  women  and  children  in  the  country  sought  the 
town  for  fear  of  the  Indians.  The  success  of  the  first  adven- 
turers stimulated  those  whose  caution  had  at  first  restrained 
them.  *  *  ^  Already  many  of  the  people  of  Oregon  are 
returning  from  the  mines  to  seek,  amid  their  own  rich  valleys 
and  wooded  hills,  the  health  and  domestic  quiet  which  they 
could  not  find  in  the  diggings  of  the  Sierra  Nevada." 

Among  other  remarks  concerning  California,  founded  upon 
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the  testimony  of  Messrs.  Willey  and  Douglass,  missionaries 
there,  it  is  said — "  The  committee  derive  from  the  missionaries 
the  conviction,  that,  although  amid  the  various  elements  thus 
thrown  together  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  movenxents  the 
world  ever  saw,  there  must  needs  be  a  great  development  of 
human  depravity — there  is  yet  a  large  representation  of  the 
stability,  intelligence  and  piety  of  the  best  portions  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  so  that  a  well-ordered  community  can  hardly 
fail  to  arise,  where,  by  the  favor  of  God,  the  great  general  prin- 
ciples of  virtue  and  liberty  will  germinate  and  grow,  to  be 
transplanted  abroad  over  all  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
Pacific." 

Elsewhere  it  is  remarked — in  this  same  document — relative 
to  the  demands  for  missionary  labor :  "  Every-where  we  are 
stretching  out  our  arms  to  receive  the  world,  and  the  world  is 
rushing  in  to  our  embrace.  We  scarcely  need  say,  that  our 
work  never  appeared  so  vast,  so  far-reaching,  so  identified 
with  the  destiny  of  mankind  as  now.  This  the  intelligent 
patrons  of  the  Institution  seem  to  understand.  There  is  a 
growing  interest  in  this  work  of  home  evangelization,  this 
mission  on  our  own  shores  to  all  the  earth — an  interest  based 
on  true  philanthropy.  Christian  principle,  promises  of  God 
exceedingly  great  and  precious,  Avhich  cheers  our  hearts  and 
awakens  hope  full  of  imm.ortality  for  unnum.bered  millions  of 
our  countrymen  and  our  race.  To  this  interest,  we  confidently 
look,  under  God,  for  all  the  encouragement  we  need  in  our 
labors — for  those  enlarged  resources  the  coming  year,  which 
shall  enable  us  to  go  up  and  possess  the  land,  and  come  back 
at  its  close,  with  such  tidings  as  it  has  never  been  our  blessed- 
ness to  bear — tidings  which  shall  gladden  every  pious  heart 
on  earth,  and  awaken  joy  unspeakable  in  the  presence  of  the 
angels  of  God." 

"  Many  signs  assure  us  of  the  daily  growth  in  the  Christian 
heart  of  this  nation,  of  a  purpose  to  make  the  American  soil, 
the  American  people,  and  the  American  enterprise  and  influ- 
ence, wherever  they  may  go,  subject  to  Christ  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  mankind.  Thus  regarding  his  country — not  simply  as 
his  own,  but  as  consecrated  to  the  grandest  and  holiest  uses  in 
the  renovation  of  the  world — the  Christian  patriot  may  well 
exclaim,  '  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand 
forget  her  cunning  ;  if  I  do  not  remember  thee,  let  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  ;  if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem 
above  my  chief  joy  ! '  " 

These  are  my  sentiments,  most  cordially  and  fervently.  My 
heart  exults  in  the  signs  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  spirit  and 
the  energy  of  such  philanthropic  patriotism.  I  have  not  a 
particle  of  envy  for  the  honor  or  happiness  of  those,  who  seem 


to  have  such  a  luxury  of  self-satisfaction  in  denouncing  both 
the  Church  and  the  State,  as  now  existing-  and  administered* 
Every  hour  I  breathe,  I  am  the  m.ore  a  lover  of  my  country  and 
its  institutions.  I  feel  not  the  occasion  to  cross  the  ocean  to 
the  old  world,  for  comparisons  and  contrasts.  I  am  satisfied, 
merely  to  see  what  is  much  nearer  home,  and  in  the  best  prov- 
inces of  Her  Majesty  of  Great  Britain,  upon  whose  dominion 
the  sun  never  sets. 

Not  the  least  part,  certainly,  of  the  pleasure  enjoyed,  during 
my  late  absence  from  you,  has  been  derived  from  my  observa- 
tions upon  men  and  things  in  Canada.  There  is  now  an  admi* 
ration  of  "  The  States,''^  which  did  not  exist,  ten  years  since. 
Not  a  few  of  the  men  of  highest  respectability  and  influence 
are  watching  every  event  and  development  of  our  progress,  as 
if  having  a  common  interest  with  ourselves.  And  great  as 
was  the  sensation  at  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the 
greatest  of  all  the  English  statesmen,  Sir  Robert  Peel — himself 
at  times  the  right  arm  of  the  State, — there  were  no  such  accom- 
panying thoughts  and  emotions,  as  when  the  tidings  came,  that 
General  Taylor  is  Dead  !  Many,  many  were  the  hearts  that 
sorrowed,  as  if  our  nation's  and  our  own  bereavement  were 
personal  to  themselves. 

Of  this  bereavement,  I  cannot  refrain  from  speaking  a  few 
Words,  although  I  shall  not  attempt  to  speak,  as  I  should  at  an 
earlier  day,  if  I  had  been  with  you,  when  your  most  anxious 
fears,  so  suddenly  alarmed,  were  as  suddenly  realized  ;  or  as  I 
might  speak  upon  another  occasion.  In  the  time  since  passed, 
you  have  all  become  familiar  with  the  leading  and  most  strik- 
ing incidents  of  the  life  of  the  departed  ;  and  the  most  impor- 
tant instructions  also  of  his  lamented  death  have  been  brought 
to  your  minds,  in  such  appropriateness,  such  fullness,  and  such 
impressiveness,  that  perhaps  I  ought  to  fear  to  say  much,  lest  I 
should  be  thought  to  have  been  wiser  to  have  said  nothing. 

When  I  first  heard  that  General  Taylor  had  ceased  from 
among  the  living,  I  could  scarcely  command  my  emotions  for 
any  utterance,  but  exclamations,  few,  deep-toned,  and  full  of 
anguish.  I  loved  the  man.  A  day  or  two  previous,  I  had 
been  much  animated  by  assurances  of  a  coming  manifestation 
from  his  integrity  and  firmness,  that  would  certainly  fulfill  the 
best  hopes  which  have  ever  been  reposed  in  his  character,  and 
leave  no  place  for  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  he  was  the  man 
of  all  others  to  be  in  the  chair  of  chief  magistracy,  at  this 
eventful  period  of  our  national  affairs.  Yet  as  I  reflected  upon 
the  vast  interests  which  seemed  to  be  dependent  upou  his  life, 
the  thought  flashed  upon  me, — what  if  he  were  to  die  ?  The 
thought  I  did  not  long  retain,  for  I  could  not,  without  shudder- 
ing. 
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I  have  had  no  small  satisfaction  in  believing,  that  there  was 
a.  special  providence  of  God  in  the  elevation  of  General  Taylor 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Union.  That  war  with  Mexico,  which 
I  have  always  deemed  an  outrage,  and  a  flagrant  outrage,  upon 
the  laws  of  justice  and  of  mercy,  was  overruled  in  its  most 
unexpected  and  startling  consequences,  for  a  tremendous  rebuke 
of  political  craftiness  and  partisan  chicanery  and  profligacy. 
It  was  in  the  counsels  of  the  Ruler  of  nations,  that  the  brilliant 
deeds  of  the  warrior  should  proclaim  to  his  countrymen  the 
brighter  and  nobler  virtues  of  the  man.  God's  hand  was  in 
this.     "  He  putteth  down  one  and  setteth  up  another." 

Such  heroes  never  come  by  chance, 
rSor  do  the  winds  promotion  blow. 

And  let  God  be  adored  in  all  the  dispensations  of  his  sovereign 
will. 

I  mourned  when  Gen.  Harrison  so  early  died.  But  great  as 
were  his  claims  to  the  gratitude  and  respect  of  the  nation,  I 
had  come  to  feel,  that,  in  comparison  with  Gen.  Taylor,  he  was 
hardly  to  be  remembered.  Yet,  if  I  do  not  err,  our  remem- 
brances of  that  bereavement  nine  years  since,  materially  assist- 
ed us  to  bear  the  shock  of  our  present  and  far  more  oppressive 
experience.  And  unanticipated  in  sober  reality  as  was  the 
event,  which,  in  all  ages  of  our  history  to  come,  will  mark  the 
night  of  the  9th  of  July,  1850,  it  was  not  to  any  of  us  so 
astounding  and  overwhelming,  as  if  we  had  never  known  such 
a  night  as  that  of  April  4th,  1841  ! 

The  infinitely  wise  and  infinitely  good  Disposer  of  all 
events  has  seen  fit  to  bereave  the  nation  all  at  once,  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  as  the  nation  has  never  been 
bereaved, — since  Washington  fell  asleep  in  his  peaceful  and 
beautiful  home,  at  Mount  Vernon.  Is  it  not  indeed  a  great,  a 
most  solemn,  a  sublimely  admonitory  visitation  of  Providence, 
which  has  come  upon  our  beloved  country  ? 

He  who  was  loved  by  the  people, — it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
— more  than  any  President  has  been  loved,  since  the  first  and 
the  unapproachable  ;  he  who  had  won  the  confidence  and  the 
heartiest  esteem  of  tens  of  thousands,  that  so  recently  preferred 
not  to  lift  a  finger  for  his  elevation,  and  gave  their  suffrages, 
as  was  their  right,  to  put  another  in  his  place ;  he  who  had  so 
silenced  the  reproach  of  incompetency  and  unfitness  for  the 
high  trust  which  was  committed  to  his  hands ;  he  who  had  so 
demonstrated  his  ample  capabilities  to  sit  in  judgment  over  all 
the  counsellors  and  all  the  eloquent  orators  of  the  ablest  Con- 
gress, which  has  ever  been  convened  at  the  Capitol ;  he  who 
upon  the  bloodiest  of  fields  of  battle  had  seen  death  in  forms 
terrible  and  appalling  to  the  stoutest  heart,  and  who  with  all 
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these  in  full  view  could  "  never  surrender," — has  fought  his  last 
battle,  and  has  fallen  before  "  the  last  enemy  that  shall  be  de- 
stroyed^" and  that  can  only  "  be  destroyed  "  by  a  mightier  than 
all  the  sons  of  men,  and  all  angels  and  archangels — the  great 
"  Captain  of  Salvation  " — "  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  ! " 

Verily  it  is  true,  "  there  is  no  man  that  hath  power  over  the 
spirit  to  retain  the  spirit ;  neither  hath  he  power  in  the  day  of 
death  ;  and  there  is  no  discharge  in  that  war." 

The  scene  has  closed.  The  mourning  for  the  departed  is  no 
common  mourning.  But  He  who  exalted  him,  is  He  who  hath 
laid  him  low  in  the  grave.  To  Him  let  prayer  without  ceasing 
be  made,  for  the  nation  bereaved ;  and  with  filial  reverence  and 
unfaltering  trust,  let  us  daily  commend  the  living  successor  to 
His  preserving  care  and  to  the  fullness  of  His  infinite  wisdom 
and  love. 

Grateful  should  we  be,  that  the  voice  of  God  from  on  high 
has  been  regarded  with  such  universal  reverence  and  awe. 
Grateful  should  we  be,  that,  in  the  bitterest  hour  of  our  sorrow, 
we  could  feel  that  we  were  not  left  to  utter  desolation,  as  we 
might  have  been.  The  spectacle  in  the  capitol  at  twelve  o'clock 
of  the  day  following  the  decease  of  the  late  revered  and  beloved 
President — the  spectacle  of  the  assumption  of  the  office  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Supreme  Executive,  by  his  honored 
and  most  worthy  successor — of  whom  no  man  can  speak  evil, 
but  in  falsehood  and  malice — has  never  been  exceeded  in  moral 
beauty  and  grandeur,  by  any  scene  in  our  national  history  !  A 
more  indisputable  witness  of  the  perfection  of  our  republican 
system,  or  a  more  triumphant  demonstration  of  the  stability  of 
our  American  freedom  and  social  order,  could  not  have  been 
given  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  !  And  for  all  this,  with  all  our 
unnumbered  mercies  and  distinctions, — not  unto  us,°not  unto  us, 
— and  not  unto  our  fathers,  but  unto  Thy  Name,  O  God  of  our 
fathers,  and  God  of  their  children,  be  the  glory,  for  thy  mercy 
and  thy  truth's  sake  !     Amen  I 
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DISCOURSE. 


PROVERBS,   XVII.   6. 
children's  children  are  the  crown  of  old  men,  and  the   glory  of 


CHILDREN   ARE   THEIR  FATHERS. 


In  respect  to  human  happiness  and  glory,  there  is  a 
remarkable  difference  between  the  words  of  the  "  holy 
men  who  of  old  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  and  those  of  other  men  generally,  whatever  their 
land  or  their  language.  Other  men  speak  of  happiness, 
without  any  reference  to  "joy  in  God,"  or  "delight  in 
his  law  "  ;  and  of  glory,  when  the  Most  High,  who  only 
is  "  great,"  "  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in  work- 
ing," "  is  not  in  all  their  thoughts  "  of  greatness,  of  wis- 
dom, and  of  excellency.  But  they,  who,  "  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners,"  have  spoken  of  happiness 
and  glory,  in  the  name  of  the  "Father  of  lights"  and  "  the 
God  of  comfort,"  always  speak  of  happiness^  as  but  •'  the 
pleasure  of  sin,"  and  of  glory ^  as  but  "a  vain  show  "  and 
a  fatal  delusion,  unless  the  "  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord," 
and  the  "spirit  rejoice  in  God"  the  "Saviour." 

It  is,  therefore,  undoubtedly  to  be  understood,  that  the 
"  old  men  "  who  would  find  the  "  crown  "  of  their  earthly 
satisfactions  and  hopes  in  "  children's  children,"  were 
those  pre-eminently,  w^ho  had  feared  the  Lord  from  their 
youth,  and  whose  "  hoary  head  was  a  crown  of  glory," 
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because  ''found  in  the  way  of  righteousness."  And  while 
the  ancient  people  of  God  accounted  a  numerous  family 
and  posterity  a  very  special  and  signal  favor,  it  was 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  of  all  bitter  experiences,  to  have 
sons  and  daughters,  whose  vicious  and  impious  conduct 
would  bring  down  their  "  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave,"  Hence  "children's  children  "  could  never  be  the 
''crown  "  of  the  "old  men,"  whom  God  would  "not  cast 
off  in  their  old  age," — unless  they  "  walked  in  the  stat- 
utes and  ordinances  of  the  law  of  the  Lord,"  and  gave 
promise  of  transmitting  the  legacy  of  a  godly  example  to 
their  own  "children's  children." 

"  A  man's  descendants,"  says  one  of  our  wisest  com- 
mentators, "ought  to  be  his  honor  and  comfort  in  old  age. 
His  children  should  be  educated  in  such  a  manner,  as  may 
warrant  a  confidence  that  their  pious  and  prudent  conduct 
will  render  them  such,  and  that  they  will  train  up  their 
families  in  like  manner  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  children, 
and  children's  children,  to  consult  the  credit  of  their  pro- 
genitors, as  far  as  it  can  be  made  consistent  with  superior 
obligations.  Parents  also  should  act  in  such  a  manner, 
that  their  children  and  posterity  may  be  respected  for 
their  sakes,  and  have  cause  to  rejoice  in  their  relation  to 
persons  of  such  piety  and  wisdom.  And  thus  it  will  be, 
in  proportion  as  men  attend  to  the  dictates  of  heavenly 
wisdom." 

In  this  free  exposition  of  the  spirit  of  the  significant 
and  beautiful  language  of  the  text,  we  have,  as  I  con- 
ceive, a  just  and  very  interesting  view  of  the  relation  of 
children  to  parents,  and  of  posterity  to  their  ancestors. 
Natural  talents  and  dispositions  are  very  far  from  being 
always  hereditary''.  Yet  we  often  perceive  as  marked  a 
likeness  of  intellectual  endowments  and  original  elements 
of  character,  between  a  parent  and  his  offspring,  and 
between  progenitors  and  their  progeny,  as  we  ever  see  of 
correspondence  and   resemblance  in  the  features  of  coun- 


tenance,  which  unequivocally  proclaim  kindred  blood  and 
a  common  lineage.  And  while  '•'  that  which  is  born  of 
the  Spirit,  is  spirit,"  by  a  divine  and  not  a  human  genera- 
tion, we  are  so  instructed  by  the  "  words  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  teacheth,"  and  by  the  history  of  Providence,  in 
respect  to  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  comprehending  all 
believers  in  Christ  among  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the 
Jews, — that  it  should  be  accounted  no  strange  thing,  but 
a  delightful  fulfilment  of  the  promises,  if  children,  in 
this  our  beloved  New  England,  should  be  found  partakers 
of  the  richest  of  all  the  blessings  of  a  God  of  lov-e.  And 
this  too  by  their  relation,  not  merely  to  parents,  friends 
and  benefactors  whom  they  have  seen  and  known,  but  to 
those  fore-fathers  and  fore-mothers,  who,  for  our  sakes, 
and  for  God's  purposes,  endured  so  much,  and  who  have 
long  since  been  translated  from  the  duties,  responsibilities, 
and  trials  of  earth  to  a  glorified  immortality  in  heaven. 

The  nations  of  this  Western  hemisphere  and  of  the 
Old  world,  are  now  a  spectacle  of  extraordinary  interest 
to  every  intelligent  and  reflecting  man  in  this  country. 
We  have  hopes  or  fears,  or  hopes  and  fears,  for  our  own, 
and  for  other  lands.  These  are  diflerent  in  difl'erent  indi- 
viduals, but  in  all  are  materially  affected  by  personal 
religious  principles  and  opinions.  We  may  be  unanimous 
in  believing  and  proclaiming  our  own,  our  ^Miative  land, 
of  every  land  the  pride,"  while  yet  we  may  widely 
differ,  when  we  trace  our  distinction  as  a  people,  to  its 
real  origin  or  source,  through  all  the  connected  agencies, 
circumstances,  and  influences.  And  as  we  judge  of  our 
own  land,  in  its  early  history  and  its  present  and  pros- 
pective condition,  so  are  we  likely  to  judge  of  the  state 
and  prospects  of  those  kingdoms  or  republics,  which  are 
now  as  "raging  waves  of  the  sea ;  "  and  so  are  we  likely 
to  determine  what  may  be  our  duty,  as  a  nation,  or  as 
individuals,  at  this  eventful  conjuncture  of  the  world's 
affairs. 
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In  general  terms,  we  refer  to  our  ancestors  and  to  the 
institutions  which  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Fathers  of  New 
England  have  founded  and  cherished,  when  we  would 
explain  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  their  descendants, 
and  rationally  account  for  the  manifold  and  unequalled 
excellency  of  "our  goodly  heritage."  Some  will  make 
this  reference,  but  with  very  large  reservations,  if  not 
very  significant  and  somewhat  inconsistent  qualifications. 
There  are  those  who  will  "  garnish  the  sepulchres  "  of 
the  "  Pilgrims  "  of  Plymouth  Rock,  and  the  ''  Fathers  "  * 
their  associates  of  Salem,  Charlestown,  Boston,  and  other 
primitive  settlements  ;  while  they  are  slow  to  recognize 
the  true  secret  of  the  moral  worth,  and  energy,  and 
endurance,  by  which  those  godly  sires  achieved  their 
noble  deeds  and  won  their  renowned  conquests  and 
possessions.  There  are  theorists  and  dreamers,  who 
would  have  all  forsake  "  the  old  paths,"  and  enter  upon 
one  or  another  individual  or  social  experiment,  in  full 
confidence  of  a  progress  and  happiness,  which  no  received 
form  of  Christianity  can  ever  secure  or  promote.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  those,  and  I  bless  God  that  the 
number  is  not  small,  who  are  more  and  more  persuaded, 
that  it  was  the  distinctive  faith,  and  the  life  inspired  by 
that  faith,  of  our  ancestors,  to  which,  under  the  watchful 
and  beneficent  care  of  their  covenant  God,  we  are  now 
indebted  for  all  that  makes  the  difl'erence  between  New 
England  and  New  Grenada,  or  between  Massachusetts 
and  Mexico.  It  is  believed  also,  with  all  the  confidence 
of  a  self-evident  certainty,  that  to  the  same  causes  we 
are  to  ascribe  the  marvellous  contrast  of  the  American 
Revolution  to  the  first  revolution  in  France,  and  to  all 
the  other  revolutions  which  have  followed,  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

If  we  difi"er  in  regard  to  the   leading  and  legitimate 

*  Those  Avho  came  to  Plymouth,  are  properly  called  "  TJie  Pilgrims  "; — 
because  they  had  previously  sojourned  in  Holland. 


causes,  which,  working  out  their  effects  in  past  genera- 
tions, have  crowned  the  present  with  its  chief  blessing 
and  glory,  we  shall  of  course  differ  in  our  judgment  of 
the  best  means  and  aims,  for  the  highest  good  of  the 
generations  v/hich  shall  come  after  us.  In  our  amazing 
increase  of  territory  and  population,  we  have  some  start- 
ling questions  to  be  settled,  in  respect  to  which  we  must 
act  in  our  political  capacity,  as  citizens.  But  it  is  to  me 
a  great  comfort  to  know,  that  there  is  a  Power  and 
Wisdom  above  all  mortal  power  and  policy  ;  and  that 
whatever  rulers  or  statesmen  may  decree,  or  may  strive  to 
accomplish,  He  who  says  to  the  ocean  billows — "  Thus 
far  but  no  farther," — will,  in  his  faithfulness  and  loving 
kindness,  and  in  his  own  sovereign  right  and  appointed 
time,  extend  the  dominion  of  truth  and  holiness  ;  and 
will  multiply,  by  thousands  of  thousands,  the  freemen, 
who  can  shout  the  triumphs  and  rejoice  in  the  felicities 
of  "  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God." 

Of  all  that  have  ever  lived,  there  have  never  been  any, 
upon  the  broad  face  of  the  earth,  who  more  devoutly, 
than  the  ''old  men,"  ouv fathers^  fathers,  adopted  the  true 
sentiment  of  the  words,  that  "  children's  children  are  the 
crown  of  old  men."  They  are  such,  be  it  remembered, 
not  by  their  numbers,  or  wealth,  or  worldly  eminence, 
but  bi/  serving  their  generation  according  to  the  will  of 
God;  or  by  cherishing  and  spreading  the  institutions 
and  influences  of  that  kingdom,  which  is  established  in 
the  hearts  of  the  "faithful  in  Christ  Jesus."  And  the  day 
is  far  distant,  before  any  who  reverence  the  memory  of 
illustrious  progenitors,  will  have  more  reason  than  our- 
selves, to  respond  their  loud  Amen  to  the  words — "  And 
the  glory  of  children  are  their  fathers  !  " 

From  the  character  of  the  Fathers  of  New  England, 
and  from  the  history  of  their  children  and  "  children's 
children,"  I  propose  to  show,  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
genuine  import  of  the  sacred  aphorism  of  the  text, — we 
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have  the  most  grateful  occasion  to  praise  God,  both  for 
the  ''Glory  "  and  the  "  Crown." 

For  a  long  period,  America  was  to  Christians  of  Europe 
the  great  field  of  missionary  effort.  It  is  even  maintained, 
that  the  inspiring  idea  of  Columbus  was  derived  from  the 
prophecies  ;  and  that  Isabella,  his  patron,  made  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen  an  object  ''  paramount  to  all  the 
rest."  When  our  fathers  came  hither,  these  were  all 
^^  for eig7i  parish  It  was  all  heathen  ground.  Long  after 
their  coming,  the  churches  in  England  were  accustomed 
to  pray  in  their  songs : — 

"  Dark  America  convert, 
And  every  pagan  land." 

And  if  I  do  not  mistake,  these  lines  are  still  sung,  strange- 
ly as  they  sound  to  the  ear  of  a  New  England  man  who 
may  chance  to  hear  them.  So  vast  is  the  change ;  so 
accustomed  are  we  to  our  Christian  institutions  ;  that  we 
are  all  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  we  live  upon  the  soil 
that  has  been  rescued  from  Paganism.  Never^  never 
should  it  he  forgotten  !  And  never  should  it  be  forgotten, 
that  the  settlement  of  New  England  was  in  reality,  though 
not  in  name,  a  Missionary  Enterprise.  Or  if  you  please  to 
call  it  by  other  terms,  you  may  call  it  a  Mission  of  Evan- 
gelical Colonization  ;  and  you  may  proclaim  it  in  every 
language,  as  the  sublimest  mission  of  modern  times. 

The  History  of  New  England  is  yet  to  be  written. 
Posterity  may,  perhaps,  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  our 
Fathers.  But  it  is  incumbent  on  their  living  "  children's 
children  "  to  acquaint  themselves  with  their  character, 
and  never  be  unmindful  of  their  extraordinary  virtues  and 
achievements.  Those  persecuted  and  exiled  Puritans  had 
no  such  purpose  in  coming  hither,  as  has  often  been  as- 
cribed to  them,  even  by  some  of  their  favored  descend- 
ants.    It  was  not  for  political  immunities,  nor  republican 


institutions.  In  the  ''  love  of  Christ  constraining  "  them, 
it  was  for  the  advancement  of  that  Reformation^  which,  a 
century  after  it  had  moved  all  Christendom,  was  still  but 
in  part  accomplished  ;  for  they  were  not  satisfied,  that  the 
"  Prince  of  life  "  should  only  be  acknowledged  by  the 
church,  in  his  prophetical  and  priestly  offices.  It  was,  that 
as  ''the  Lord's  freemen,"  they  might  give  him  his  kingly 
RIGHT,  and  thus  be  *'  complete  in  him,  which  is  the  Head 
of  all  principality  and  power."  It  was,  that  in  the  "liber- 
ty," "  wherewith  the  Son  makes  free,"  they  might  enjoy 
the  gospel,  without  "  human  mixtures  and  temptations  ;  " 
and  worship  in  peace,  "  while  worshipping  in  spirit  and  in 
truth."  It  was  for  the  holier  and  surer  training  of  a  conse- 
crated progeny,  at  the  distance  of  a  "  nine  hundred  league 
ocean,"  from  the  corruptions  of  the  old  world.  And  not 
least  of  all  in  their  desires  and  hopes,  was  the  salvation  of 
the  benighted  heathen,  while  in  every  way  which  should 
be  prepared  before  them,  they  would  toil  and  pray  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of  "the  Lord  of  all."* 

These  were  their  motives  and  ends  in  separating  them- 
selves from  the  church  of  England,  which  originally 
adopted  the  Reformation  from  paramount  purposes  of  state 
policy.  Above  all  things,  it  was  in  their  hearts  to  call  no 
man  master,  but  to  obey  Him  as  their  Kmg,  whose  in- 
spired word  was  their  sun,  and  whose  atoning  blood  was 
their  eternal  life.  For  iJiis  it  was,  that  in  the  pure  and 
undying  "  love  of  their  espousals,"  they  "  went  after  him 
in  the  wilderness,  in  a  land  that  was  not  sown."  And  in 
their  own  graphic  expression,  it  was  indeed  in  a  "  wilder- 
ness world,"  that  they  built  their  habitations  and  their 
sanctuaries.  For  an  object,  holy  and  sublime  as  ever 
angels  celebrated,  they  lived  here  in  hunger  and  in  cold, 
and  toiled  and  watched  in  weariness  and  in  painfulness  ; 
where,  when  the  bullock  lowed,  the  wild  beast  answered 
him  ;  and  where,  at  the  rustling  of  a  leaf,  the  fond  mother 

*  "See  Appendix. 
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clasped  her  infant  closer  to  her  bosom.  All  the  charters 
enjoined  upon  the  colonists  the  duty  of  instructing  and 
christianizing  the  pagan  aborigines.  The  seal  of  the 
Massachusetts  colony  is  a  true  exponent  of  the  aims  and 
aspirations  of  our  fathers.  In  expressive  harmony  with 
their  benignant  desires,  they  adopted  the  figure  of  an  abo- 
riginal, with  the  memorable  w^ords  of  ''  the  man  of  Mace- 
donia." Nothing,  therefore,  was  farther  from  their  hearts 
than  the  wish  or  the  thought  of  colonizing  an  immense 
'' howling  wilderness,"  and  redeeming  it  for  "  a  goodly 
heritage,"  at  the  price  of  the  blood  of  the  children  of  its 
forests  and  its  streams.  And  if  the  venerated  Robinson 
had  occasion  to  write  to  the  Governor  of  Plymouth, — '  O 
that  you  had  converted  some,  before  you  had  killed  any,' 
— it  was  not  because  these  were  wantonly  destroyed,  or 
hunted  down  as  ''  tawny  and  bloody  salvages;  "  nor  be- 
cause their  moral  ignorance  and  wretchedness  were  not  a 
distinct  object  of  early  and  intense  solicitude.  In  less 
than  two  years,  1  think  it  was,  one  of  the  Plymouth  set- 
tlers was  specially  designated  to  promote  the  conversion 
of  the  Indians. 

In  the  labors  of  several  pastors  before  Eliot  and  the 
first  Mayhew,  as  well  as  in  the  more  celebrated  exertions 
of  these  devoted  evangelists,  and  in  the  contributions 
and  personal  sacrifices  of  those  who  out  of  their  "  deep 
poverty "  sustained  them,  the  first  generation  of  New 
England  furnished  examples  of  as  self-denying  and  ex- 
alted missionary  spirit,  as  has  ever  yet  found  a  record  or  a 
memorial  in  the  uninspired  annals  of  redemption.  And 
to  all  appearance,  we  may  ourselves  hardly  expect  to  see 
the  day,  when  "  the  thousand  of  thousands  "  shall  become 
as  "the  little  one  "  was,  and  the  "  strong  nation  "  as  "  the 
small  one,"  in  the  all-pervading  and  ennobling  power  of 
such  zeal,  for  the  salvation  of  the  perishing. 

The  honor  of  the  first  plan  in  England,  for  sending 
missionaries  to  the  heathen,  has  by  mistake  been  given  to 
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that  wonderful  man,  whose  character  is  now  at  last  re- 
ceiving a  just  and  brilliant  vindication,  against  the  atro- 
cious calumnies,  which  have  prevailed  for  two  centuries. 
But  the  magnificent  design  of  Cromwell,  which  contem- 
plated the  establishment  of  a  Council  for  the  Protestant 
religion,  in  opposition  to  the  Jesuitical  combination  at 
Rome,  and  which  was  intended  to  embrace  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  in  its  fourth  department  of  operation, — was 
more  than  thirty  years  later,  than  the  manifesto  of  the 
Pilgrims, — declaratory  of  the  ''great  hope  and  inward 
zeal  they  had,  of  laying  some  good  foundation  for  the 
propagation  and  advancement  of  the  gospel  in  these  re- 
mote parts  of  the  world  "  ! 

A  Society  had  been  formed  in  England,  and  collections 
had  been  taken,  in  aid  of  the  missions  of  Eliot  and  his 
associates.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  first  settlers  of 
New  Engla7id  were  the  first  Englishmen^  who  devised 
and  executed  a  mission  to  the  heathen  ! 

As  early  as  1646,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
passed  an  act  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the 
Indians.  From  that  day  onward,  more  or  less  of  legisla- 
tive provision  has  been  made  for  their  religious  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  their  social  comfort.  And  it  may  be 
remarked  in  a  word,  that  with  all  the  changes  that  have 
passed  over  the  "fathers"  and  the  "children's  children," 
there  never  has  been  a  time,  when  they  have  not  fur- 
nished some  laborers  in  the  heathen  part  of  this  western 
world.* 

As  it  respects  the  religious  faith  of  the  Fathers  of  New 
England,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  any  misunder- 
standing, mistake,  or  misstatement.  They  were  Trini- 
tarians and  Calvinists,  intelligently,  thoroughly,  and  most 
earnestly.  In  church  government,  they  were  much  per- 
plexed, in  shaping   their  mould   of  Congregationalism,  so 

*  See  Appendix. 
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as  to  be  neither  Brownists  or  Independents,  nor  Presby- 
terians. A  great  and  arduous  work  it  was  which  fash- 
ioned and  executed  the  Cambridge  Platform  of  1648  ; — • 
according  to  which,  mainly  and  substantially,  we  have 
the  prevailing  ecclesiastical  polity  of  New  England. 

Some  turbulent  and  innovating  spirits,  like  Roger  Wil- 
liams, bewildered  enthusiasts  like  the  antinomian  Ann 
Hutchinson,  and  incomprehensible  schismatics  like  the 
pestilent  Gorton,  made  no  small  trouble  by  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  earliest  civil  and  religious  order  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Colony.*  But  out  of  more  than  seventy  minis- 
ters among  a  population  of  thirty  thousand,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose,  that  there  was  a  single  one,  who  did 
not  receive  the  doctrine  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  as  one  God  ;  or  who  did  not  receive  as  well  as 
avow,  most  openly  and  decidedly,  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  present  faith  of  our  evangelical  Congrega- 
tional churches. 

It  was  to  a  few  individuals  among  the  laity,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  Edward  Johnson  refers,  who,  as  early  as  1654, 
had  published  the  fact,  which  I  here  notice,  without  any 
invidious  intent,  that,  besides  the  Antinomians,  Fami- 
lists,  Conforinitants^  and  Seekers^  "there  were  Arrians^ 
Anniniajis,  and  (Quakers." 

A  most  egregious  and  singular  error  has  been  committed 
in  representing  the  founders  of  the  First  Church  in  Salem, 
— the  first,  as  I  need  not  say,  in  the  Massachusetts  Colo- 
ny,— as  having  organized  themselves,  without  any  Con- 
fession of  Faith  ;  and  as  having  had  a  form  of  Covenant, 
designedly  so  framed,  as  to  give  liberty  to  all,  who  might 
choose  to  call  themselves  Christians,  to  enter  their  com- 
munion and  fellowship.  What  has  been  generally  print- 
ed, for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  as  the  First  Covenant  of 
that  Church,  and  adopted  Aug.  6,  1629,  is  not  that  Cove- 

*  Sec  Appendix. 
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nant.  It  was  adopted  as  a  Special  Covenant,  in  1636. — 
The  Covenant  of  1629  was  a  very  brief  and  comprehen- 
sive document,  by  which  the  signers  pledged  themselves 
to  walk  together  in  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  Gospel ; 
while  the  "Confession  of  Faith"  was  as  explicit  and  de- 
cided,—  Trmitarian  and  Calvinistic, — as  would  of  course 
be  expected  from  men,  who  would  rather  have  been  burnt 
at  the  stake,  than  have  given '  the  least  occasion  for  a 
doubt,  concerning  their  interpretation  of  "  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints." 

The  error  in  respect  to  the  Covenant,  commonly  printed 
as  the  First  Covenant  in  the  Massachusetts  Colony, — was 
discovered  a  few  years  ago,  during  an  investigation  of  the 
history  of  the  Tabernacle  Church,  a  Church  which  origi- 
nated in  a  secession  from  the  First  Church,  in  1735. 
Soon  afterwards,  a  printed  copy  was  found  of  the  Con- 
fession and  Covenant,  for  substance,  as  adopted  in  Salem, 
6th  of  August,  1629.  It  is  the  identical  document, 
which  was  printed  for  the  use  of  the  churches,  when 
they  so  generally  renewed  their  covenant  in  1680  ;  and 
when  the  design  was,  as  far  as  possible,  to  unite  all  to- 
gether in  one  common  concert  of  recognition  of  the  doc- 
trinal and  practical  sentiments  of  the  venerable  Church,  of 
which  Higginson  and  Skelton  were  jointly  pastor  and 
teacher,  and  of  which  Endicott,  the  first  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  Colony,  was  a  leading  member. 

Hugh  Peters  was  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  in 
Salem,  at  the  time  the  Covenant  was  propounded  and 
adopted,  which  has  so  unaccountably  passed  into  so  many 
"  Historical  Collections  "  and  discourses,  as  if  that  of 
1629.  The  evidence  that  it  was  a  new  covenant,  which 
was  required  by  the  disorders  occasioned  more  especially 
by  the  movements  of  Roger  Williams,  is  perfectly  con- 
clusive. And  as  the  very  preamble,  as  well  as  other  m- 
ternal  evidence,  is  so  palpably  against  the  idea  of  its 
being  the  first  Covenant, — it  would  seem  to  be  most  ex- 
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traordinaryj  that  so  important  an  error  of  history  should 
have  been  committed  and  blindly  perpetuated.* 

With  the  doctrines  of  Arius  and  Pelagius,  of  Arminius 
and  SocinuSj  and  with  all  the  prominent  objections  to  the 
Trinitarian  and  Calvinistic  faith,  the  first  pastors  and 
members  of  the  New  England  churches  were  no  less,  if 
not  more  perfectly  acquainted,  than  at  the  present  day 
are  pastors  and  members  of  the  churches  generally,  which 
are  built  upon  the  same  foundation. — Those  early  minis- 
ters had  been  educated  in  the  English  universities,  and 
had  been  called  to  investigate  every  article  of  their  reli- 
gious belief, — with  every  advantage  which  was  needed  for 
a  correct  judgment. 

When  in  1648,  the  ministers  of  the  four  Colonies  of 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New  Haven, 
(as  the  Colonies  were  then  geographically  divided  and 
named,)  assembled  in  the  Synod  at  Cambridge,  ''their 
learning,  their  holiness,  their  purity  struck  all  men  that 
knew  them,  with  admiration.  They  were  Timothies  in 
their  houses,  Chrysostoms  in  their  pulpits,  and  Augus- 
tines  in  their  disputations."  Such  was  the  witness  of 
the  venerable  John  Higginson,  of  the  First  Church  in 
Salem,  and  of  William  Hubbard  of  Ipswich,  who,  at  the 
time  they  wrote,  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, were  the  two  oldest  ministers  of  New  England. 

The  idea,  which  some  have  attempted  to  disseminate, 
— that  our  fathers  lived  in  a  dark  age,  and  would  not  have 
been  what  they  were  in  their  denominational  sentiments, 
if  they  had  lived  at  a  later  period,  for  example,  in  our 
times,  has  not  the  least  foundation  in  history  or  in  reason. 
It  might  just  as  well  be  asserted  and  argued,  that  they 
would  have  been  atheistical  transcendentalists  or  Four- 
ierites,  as  that,  in  any  essential  point,  they  would  have 
been  otherwise   than  what  they  were,  namely, — avowed 

*  See  Apijendix. 
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and  firm  believers  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines ! — And  it  has  been 
stated  as  a  fact,  which  speaks  whole  volumes  in  few 
words, — that,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  such  a 
wretched  creature,  such  a  living  monstrosity,  as  an  infidel^ 
was  not  known  among  their  children  ! 

How  could  they  have  been  otherwise  than  they  were, 
with  their  holy  reverence  for  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  throughout,  as  the  inspired  Word  of 
God  ;  as  the  infallible  repository  of  their  faith  and  the 
rules  of  their  life  in  Christ ;  and  as  the  ultimate  appeal  in 
all  questions  of  theology  and  of  morals  ?  The  Bible 
they  exalted  above  all  things  human.  They  were  "not 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel,"  any  more  than  was  Paul.  They 
"gloried  in  the  cross."  They  "sanctified  the  Lord  God 
in  their  hearts  ;  "  and  were  "  ready  always  to  give  an 
answer  to  every  man  that  asked  a  reason  of  the  hope  that 
was  in  "  them,  "  with  meekness  and  fear," — -fear  of  God^ 
not  that  "  fear  of  man  "  which  "  bringeth  a  snare."  They 
were  honest,  as  every  one  must  admit,  who  knows  any- 
thing of  them, — and  were  most  hearty  in  all  which  they 
professed  to  believe,  in  answer  to  the  question, — "  What 
saith  the  Scripture  ?  " 

With  special  allusion  to  the  early  ministers,  it  was 
written  a  century  and  a  half  since  ; — "  Indeed  the  minis- 
ters of  New  England  have  this  to  recommend  them  unto 
a  good  regard  with  the  crown  of  England,  that  the  most 
flourishing  plantation  in  all  the  American  dominions  of 
that  crown,  is  more  owing  to  them  than  to  any  sort  of 
men  whatever."  They  well  deserved  that  eulogium.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  their  influence  upon  the 
world,  in  an  epoch  which  Merle  D'Aubigne  has  character- 
ized as  "  one  of  the  most  important  in  modern  times,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  new  developments  of  nations." 

At  no  time,  since  the  settlement  of  the  country,  have 
the  people  at  large  had  so  much,  probably,  of  direct  pas- 
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toral  supervision,  as  in  the  first  years  of  ttie  colonies.  A 
number  of  the  churches,  though  quite  small,  had  in  effect 
two  pastors,  one  of  whom,  called  Teacher^  had  it  in  charge 
to  discourse  of  systematic  theology,  rather  than  deliver 
words  of  "exhortation,"  upon  matters  of  daily  Christian 
practice.  And  of  more  than  one,  doubtless,  it  might  have 
been  said,  as  it  was  of  a  pastor  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Salem, — that  '^  he  Vv^as  a  tree  of  knowledge  laden  with 
fruit,  which  the  children  could  reach?^ 

By  the  laws  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  all  dwellings 
must  be  located  within  half  a  mile,  or  at  farthest  within 
a  mile,  of  the  place  of  worship.  This  was  doubtless  for 
mutual  defence  against  the  Indians,  when  almost  every 
man  carried  his  fire-arms  to  the  sanctuary,  as  well  as  into 
the  field  of  his  labor ;  also  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
assembling  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  for  the  weekly  lecture 
of  Thursday,  which  was  of  hardly  less  account  than  the 
services  of  the  Sabbath.  There  was  thus  a  more  frequent 
and  intimate  communion  with  one  another  as  of  the  same 
''  household  of  God,"  and  fellow-citizens  of  "  the  com- 
monwealth of  Israel."  This  was  a  very  different  mode 
of  living  from  that  of  the  Southern  colonists,  upon  scat- 
tered plantations. 

At  the  first,  the  greater  part  of  adults,  both  male  and 
female,  were  church-members,  by  profession  of  hope  in 
Christ,  as  pardoned  and  renewed.  There  were  delightful 
seasons  of  special  awakening  in  those  days  ;  and  in  some 
of  the  churches,  as  in  that  of  Cambridge,  under  the  min- 
istry of  Thomas  Shepard,  it  was  expected  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  some  new  cases  of  conviction,  if  not  of  con- 
version, would  be  manifest  every  Sabbath. 

So  indispensable  was  family  prayer  to  the  order  of 
every  dwelling,  that  you  might  have  visited  a  hundred  or 
several  hundred  contiguous  families  in  succession,  without 
findhig  one,  in  which  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice 
were  not  offered.      For  a  long   period,   exceptions  were 
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extremely  few.  And  would,  that  in  our  day,  those  who 
offer  prayer  in  the  family,  in  the  closet,  and  in  other 
places,  were,  in  as  great  a  proportion,  as  strong  as  were 
the  fathers  in  the  faith  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and 
all  the  promises  to  God's  people  ! 

"  Prayer  and  preaching  were  the  living  principle  of  their 
institutions ;  special  prayer  upon  special  emergencies,  with 
the  confident  expectation  of  direct  and  specific  answers  ; 
preaching,  the  most  plain  and  pungent,  enforcing  those 
peculiar  doctrines  of  grace  which  humble  man  and  exalt 
God,  and  which  have  in  every  age  been  made  powerful 
to  'the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds.'  There  was  much 
also  in  the  state  of  their  infant  settlements  to  favor  the 
desired  results.  They  were  a  world  within  themselves, 
cut  off  by  their  distance  and  poverty  from  most  of  the 
alluring  objects  which  seize  on  the  hearts  of  the  uncon- 
verted in  a  more  advanced  state  of  society.  They  were 
all  of  one  faith  [in  every  vital  point]  ;  there  was  none 
among  them  to  question  or  deny  the  necessity  of  a  work 
of  the  Spirit  ;  and  the  minds  of  their  children  were  pre- 
pared, by  their  early  religious  training,  to  bow  submissive 
under  the  sacred  influence.  In  these  circumstances,  how 
natural  was  it  to  multiply  the  means  of  grace,  upon  any 
appearance  of  increased  seriousness  ;  to  press  with  re- 
doubled zeal  and  frequency  to  the  throne  of  God  in  prayer  ; 
to  urge  their  children  and  dependents,  with  all  the  fervor 
of  Christian  affection,  to  seize  the  golden  opportunity, 
and  '  make  their  calling  and  election  sure '  ;  to  remove, 
as  far  as  possible,  every  obstacle  of  business  or  amusement 
out  of  the  way  ;  and  to  concentrate  the  entire  interest  of 
their  little  communities  on  the  one  object  of  the  soul's 
salvation  !  How  natural  that  these  labors  and  prayers 
should  be  blessed  of  God  ;  that  the  truth  preached  under 
these  circumstances  should  be  made,  like  '  the  fire  and 
the  hammer,  to  break  in  pieces  the  flinty  rock '  ;  that  ex- 
traordinary effusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  granted, 
3 
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and  that  there  should  be  an  'awakening,'  as  it  was  then 
called,  or,  in  modern  language,  a  Revival  of  Religion."* 

There  were  some  sad  departures  from  a  strict  and  close 
walk  with  God  ;  and  flagrant  instances  of  breach  of 
church  covenant.  New  England  w^as  better  far  than  the 
Goshen  of  Egypt,  but  it  was  no  part  of  the  garden  of 
Eden,  from  which  ''  God  drove  out  the  man,"  from  whom 
our  fathers  had  their  descent. f  Of  the  general  state  of 
morals,  however,  in  a  comprehensive  view,  we  shall  prob- 
ably not  be  much  misled,  if  we  draw  our  inferences  from 
the  witness  of  an  intelligent  contemporary,  who,  with  the 
prejudices  of  the  Church  Establishment  in  the  mother 
country,  resided  a  few  years  in  New  England,  previous  to 
1641.  According  to  him,  one  might  spend  a  year  in 
going  from  place  to  place,  and  not  ''  see  a  drunkard,  or 
hear  an  oath,  or  see  a  beggar  "  !  J 

As  the  statutes  of  the  Mosaic  code  were  taken  as  the 
general  laws  of  the  colonists,  the  Sabbath  was  begun  at 
sunset  on  Saturday  evening.  It  was  observed  also  with 
great  strictness,  in  all  domestic  arrangements  and  duties. 
And  it  was,  as  many  may  not  be  fully  aware,  the  strict- 
ness of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  as  compared  with 
the  practice  on  the  Continent  and  in  Great  Britain,  from 
which,  more  than  from  any  other  difference,  the  Puritans 
first  obtained  their  specific  name. 

"  It  was  happy  for  our  progenitors,"  said  the  late  amia- 
ble and  accomplished  Dr.  Kirkland,  in  his  discourse  de- 
livered at  Plymouth,  forty-five  years  since, — ''  that  they 
brought  with  them  into  the  wilderness  the  confidential 
associates  of  their  domestic  labors  and  domestic  cares. 
Throughout  their  arduous  enterprise,  they  experienced 
the  inexpressible  value  of  that  conjugal  friendship,  which 
no  change  of  fortune  can  weaken  or  interrupt ;  in  which 


*  C.  A.  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  in  Baird's  **  Religion  in  America,"  p.  197. 
t  See  Appendix.  |  Thomas  Lechford. 
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'  tenderness  is  heightened  by  distress,  and  attachment 
cemented  by  the  tears  of  sorrow.'  The  family  society 
began  with  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  society.  Family 
religion  and  order  began  with  the  family  society.  To 
Him  who  had  directed  them  in  a  right  way  for  them- 
selves, for  their  little  ones,  and  for  all  their  substance, 
'  the  saint,  the  father  and  the  husband '  was  accustomed 
to  offer  in  the  presence  of  his  household  his  daily  and 
nightly  sacrifices  of  praise.  Regular  and  beautiful  was 
the  church,  in  which  he  who  ministered,  had  only  to 
place  in  order  in  the  building,  those  materials,  which  pa- 
rents had  previously  framed  and  adjusted  to  his  house." 

I  need  only  allude  to  the  early  establishment  of  free 
schools,  that  every  child  might  J^e  taught  the  elements  of 
what  is  understood  by  "■  popular  education  "  ; — and  for 
the  express  purpose,  that  all  might  be  able  to  read  for 
themselves  the  Word  of  God,  and  be  fortified  against  the 
machinations,  both  of  Papacy  and  Prelacy,  in  particular, 
and  of  all  the  pretences  and  allurements  of  "  false  apos- 
tles "  in  general.  And  within  ten  years  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  permanent  settlements  in  Massachusetts,  the 
College  at  Cambridge  was  established,  that  "  the  children 
of  the  old  men"  might  not  fail  of  a  supply  of  pastors, 
who  would  "  feed  the  flock  of  God,"  ''  with  knowledge 
and  understanding."  * 

It  was  eminently  of  divine  favor,  that  so  many  learned, 
evangelical,  and  eloquent  ministers  arrived  in  New  Eng- 
land before  1640.  Some  few  of  them  went  back  at  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars,  and  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth,  under  Cromwell.  Such  was  the  change 
of  times,  it  has  been  quaintly  recorded, — "  that  instead  of 
Old  England's  driving  its  best  people  into  New,  it  was 
itself  turned  into  New."  During  the  troubles  at  home, 
opportunity  was  given  for  the   progress  of   the   experi- 

*  See  Appendix. 
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mental  institutions  of  the  colonists,  to  a  maturity  of 
consolidation,  which  could  bid  defiance,  though  not 
without  some  misgiving  of  alarm,  to  the  insidious  and 
deadly  machinations  of  the  profligate  court  and  the 
godless  hierarchy  of  Charles  II.  And  from  that  day  to  the 
present,  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  mother  country  has 
experienced  an  incessant  and  most  powerful  reaction  upon 
herself,  of  the  principles  and  the  example  of  the  exiled 
founders  of  the  mighty  fabric,  which  is  now  the  wonder 
of  all  nations. 

But  of  the  first  ministers,  who,  under  the  pressure  of 
intolerance,  or  in  despair  of  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  their  native  island,  came  to  these  ''  foreign  parts," 
and  to  a  pagan  and  savage  wilderness  of  an  extent 
unknown  and  unimagined,  by  far  the  greater  part  re- 
mained, died  among  their  own  people,  and  were  gathered 
by  devout  men  to  their  burial,  amidst  lamentations  and 
gratulations.  They  displayed  a  faith  in  God,  as  a 
Rewarder,  an  energy  in  view  of  obstacles,  a  constancy 
under  discouragements,  and  a  fortitude  in  suflering,  which 
are  beyond  all  human  praise  or  reward. 

And,  my  brethren,  if  we  would  inherit  the  same 
promises,  which  sustained  them  so  triumphantly  to  the 
last,  we  shall  be  slow  to  forget,  that,  from  the  ordinance 
of  Heaven,  a  New  England  w^as  originated  by  self-denial 
for  Christ's  supremacy ;  implicit  reliance  upon  the  witness 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all 
"  philosophy  and  vain  deceit ;  "  a  well-educated  and  truly 
pious  ministry,  who ''shunned  not  to  declare  the  whole 
counsel  of  God  ;  "  sound  Calvinistic  doctrine,  fearlessly 
addressed  to  the  understanding  and  the  conscience  ] 
prayer  without  ceasing,  like  that  at  Bethel,  at  Carmel, 
and  in  "  the  upper  room  "  at  Jerusalem  ;  family  religion, 
with  a  confiding,  grateful  self-application  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant ;  fraternal  or  congregational  independence 
of  the  churches;  universal  instruction,  literary  and  Chris- 
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tian  ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the  Lord's  day,  according 
to  the  Fourth  Commandment,  in  its  original  import,  and 
as  written  by  the  "  finger  of  God,"  for  an  everlasting 
statute  and  memorial. 

It  is,  as  I  regard  it,  a  most  instructive  fact  of  our  early 
history,  that  the  period  during  which  the  ^^old  ministers  " 
flourished  in  New  England,  was  most  remarkable  for 
prayer  of  Puritan  fathers  and  mothers,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  that  all  those  who  were  "  bone  of  their  bone 
and  flesh  of  their  flesh  "  might  be  ''  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  Lord  Almighty."  They  deprecated  as  the  direst 
of  curses  "  a  seed  of  evil-doers,  children  that  are  corrupt- 
ers." "  No  greater  joy  "  could  they  have,  than  "  to  see 
their  children  walking  in  the  truth."  And  many  were 
the  supplications  of  the  pastors,  like  that  of  the  venerable 
Higginson  and  Hubbard,  at  the  close  of  the  century  in 
w^hich  New  England  began, — "  that  God  would  raise  up 
from  time  to  time,  those  who  may  be  the  happy  instru- 
ments of  bringing  down  the  hearts  of  the  parents  into  the 
children !  " 

Born  of  such  parents,  baptized  in  real  faith,  and  nur- 
tured for  Christ  and  the  church,  not  for  worldly  aggran- 
dizement or  splendor,  a  very  large  number,  as  would  be 
inferred  from  the  sketches  already  drawn,  became  sincere 
followers  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  shone  brightly  as 
"  lights  in  the  world."  "  Plain  mechanics  have  I  known," 
says  a  writer  in  1681,  *'  well  catechised  and  humble 
Christians,  excellent  in  practical  piety ;  they  kept  their 
station  ;  did  not  aspire  to  be  preachers  ;  but  for  gifts  of 
prayer,  iew  clergymen  must  come  near  them."* 

Among  the  children  and  grand-children  of  "the  fathers," 
it  was  not  at  all  difficult  to  find  those,  who  were  as  stead- 
fast and  efficient,  as  were  Caleb  and  Joshua,  in  their 
co-operation  with  Moses  and  Aaron.     Situated    as  they 


*  Mather's  Magn.  Vol.  I.  221. 
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were,  in  temporal  privations  and  perils ; — obliged  to 
submit  to  every  hardship  and  encounter  innumerable 
obstacles  to  pecuniary  advancement ;  an  immense  work 
to  be  done  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  purposes  and 
measurable  realization  of  their  hopes  and  their  faith, — 
their  circumstances  were  highly  suited  to  awaken  the 
general  mass  to  no  ordinary  degrees  of  physical,  religious, 
and  intellectual  activity.  The  indomitable  energy  of  the 
men  of  that  early  period,  is  vibrating  yet  in  every  pulsa- 
tion of  some  millions  of  their  resolute  and  still  advancing 
posterity. 

The  Fathers  held  in  common  with  other  Puritans, 
''  that  all  men  are  by  nature  destitute  of  true  piety  ; 
that  they  naturally  grow  up  in  the  practice  of  sin  ;  and 
that  no  one  becomes  religious,  except  by  a  change  in  his 
habits  of  thought,  feeling  and  conduct,  which  they 
ascribed  to  the  special  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  its 
supernatural  cause.  They  believed  that  the  truly  pious 
are  ordinarily  conscious  of  this  change  in  the  action  of 
their  own  minds  when  it  takes  place,  and  are  able  to 
describe  it,  though  they  may  not  then  know  that  the 
change  of  which  they  are  conscious  is  regeneration.  In 
some  cases,  they  admitted,  the-  man  is  not  aware  of  any 
change  at  the  time  of  his  conversion  ;  yet  he  will  be 
conscious  of  exercises  afterward,  such  as  no  unregenerate 
man  ever  has.  Some  may  be  regenerated  in  infancy, 
which  it  is  lawful  for  us  to  hope  is  the  case  with  all  who 
die  before  they  are  old  enough  to  profit  by  the  external 
means  of  grace.  If  any  of  them  live  to  maturity,  they 
will  not  be  able  to  remember  the  time  of  their  change, 
but  they  will  be  conscious  of  sensible  love  to  God  and 
holiness,  penitence  for  sin  and  other  pious  exercises,  and 
can  give  an  account  of  them.  They  believed,  therefore, 
that  every  converted  person,  who  has  arrived  at  the  age 
of  discretion,  has  a  religious  '  experience '  which  he  can 
tell,  and  by  hearing  which,  other  pious  persons  may  judge 
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of  his  piety.  The  evidence  thus  afforded,  however,  was 
to  be  compared  with  his  conduct  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  and  if  this  also  was  '  such  as  becometh  saints,'  he 
was  to  be  accounted  a  pious  man." 

Further ,"  "  a  church  they  held  to  be  '  a  company  of 
faithful  persons,  [so  says  the  Platform  of  1648,]  i.  e., 
persons  who  have  saving  faith,  regenerate  persons,  agree- 
ing and  consenting  to  meet  constantly  together  in  one 
congregation  for  the  public  worship  of  God  and  their 
mutual  edification  ;  which  real  agreement  and  consent 
they  do  express  by  their  constant  practice  in  coming 
together  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  by  their  religious 
subjection,'  that  is,  by  their  subjecting  themselves  volun- 
tarily from  religious  motives,  '  to  the  ordinances  of  God 
therein.'  "  * 

Moreover,  it  was  most  obvious,  that  the  Congregational 
church  government  could  never  be  administered  properly, 
if  all  persons  who  pleased,  could  obtain  admission  to  the 
churches.  Men  of  no  piety  might  soon  outnumber  all 
others,  and  the  church  would  become  but  a  name  of  dis- 
tinction from  the  world. 

Hence  the  mode  of  admission  to  the  New  England 
churches  was  entirely  different  from  that  which  then 
obtained  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Christian  world.  It 
was  expected  of  all  who  joined  them,  to  make  a  volun- 
tary application,  and  furnish  evidence  of  "  fitness  for 
membership." 

Thus,  in  process  of  time,  or  about  1650  or  1655,  arose 
a  difficulty  of  a  very  serious  nature.  "  Throughout 
Christendom  in  that  age,  neither  Jews,  Turks,  pagans, 
infidels,  nor  excommunicated  persons  could  enjoy  the  full 
privileges  of  citizenship.  These  privileges  belonged  only 
to  persons   who  were  in  communion  with  the  churches 

*  Religion  in  America,  Book  YII.  Chap.  III.  This  chapter  was  furnished 
for  the  work,  by  Kev.  Joseph  Tracy. 
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established  by  law.  The  same  rule  was  adopted  in  New 
England.  None  but  members  of  churches  could  hold 
offices  or  vote  at  elections.  Here,  however,  it  operated 
as  it  did  nowhere  else.  As  the  churches  contained  only 
those  who  were,  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  regenerate 
persons,  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  among  whom  were 
many  persons  of  intelligence,  of  good  moral  character, 
and  orthodox  in  their  creed,  were  excluded  from  valuable 
civil  privileges." 

It  is  probable,  that  the  greatest  dissatisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed by  those,  who  had  newly  arrived  in  the  country, 
and  who  were  quite  different  from  the  original  colonists. 
But  there  were  some  of  the  children  of  the  fathers,  who 
gave  no  evidence  of  conversion,  and  were  therefore  not 
entitled  to  vote,  or  to  hold  civil  offices.  To  meet  the 
difficulty  and  the  growing  uneasiness,  a  part  of  the 
clergy,  in  a  Synod  at  Cambridge,  1662,  devised  what  has 
ever  since  been  known,  as  the  ''  half-way  covenant ;  " — 
which,  however  effectual  in  quieting  the  discontent  of 
such  as  felt  aggrieved,  was  a  very  serious  mistake,  and 
productive  of  great  evil. 

Persons  who  had  been  baptized  in  infancy,  were  to  be 
recognized  as  members  of  the  church  to  which  their 
parents  belonged  ;  excepting  that  they  were  not  to  be 
allowed  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  until  they 
should  furnish  the  accredited  evidence  of  personal  regen- 
eration. They  were  to  profess  their  assent  to  the  confes- 
sion of  faith,  at  some  suitable  time,  after  arriving  at 
maturity  of  understanding.  And  if  they  were  not 
scandalous  in  life,  having  owned  the  covenant  of  the 
church,  they  were  entitled  to  bring  their  children  to  the 
ordinance  of  baptism. 

This  new  system  was  strenuously  resisted  by  a  part  of 
the  ministers  and  of  the  laity.  It  never  became  univer- 
sal ;  for  the  power  of  the  synod,  which  recommended  it, 
was  only  advisory.     But  a  great  change  was  effected  ; 
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and,   in  general,  the  collision    between   citizenship   and 
church-membership  was  really  at  an  end. 

Not  a  few  in  New  England  were  now  ready  to  write 
"Ichabod"  upon  all  the  pillars  of  the  churches.  It  has 
been  thought,  that  such  a  change  would  have  been 
impossible,  during  the  lives  of  the  most  able  and  influ^  - 
tial  of  the  first  generation  of  ministers.  These  were 
now  nearly  all  gone,  and  the  residue  were  just  going. 

It  had  become  a  common  remark,  it  has  been  said,  that 
the  old  and  tried  ministers,  and  other  venerable  men,  were 
fast  ceasing  from  the  land  ;  and  a  frequent  lamentation 
anticipated  a  most  disastrous  withering  of  the  hopes, 
which  had  been  watered  with  their  tears,  at  the  feet  of 
their  sympathizing  Redeemer  and  Lord.  But  the  "  vine 
out  of  Egypt  "  which  had  been  "  planted  "  among  "  the 
heathen,"  was  not  thus  soon  to  be  forsaken  by  Him,  that 
^'  dwelleth  between  the  cherubim."  Already  it  had  been 
*^  caused  to  take  deep  root."  "  The  hills  were  covered 
with  the  shadow  of  it,"  and  "the  boughs  thereof  were  like 
the  goodly  cedars."  The  "  hedges  "  were  not  "  broken 
down,"  that  "  the  boar  out  of  the  wood  "  should  "  waste 
it,"  and  "  the  wild  beast  of  the  field  devour  it." 

The  predominant  influence  in  all  matters,  both  of  State 
and  Church,  was  decidedly  that  of  the  former  generation. 
Troubles  multiplied  with  the  Indians,  and  much  more 
blood  was  poured  out,  in  wars  offensive  and  defensive. 
Yet  some  thousands  in  the  different  tribes  were  brouglit 
under  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  considerable  villages 
were  formed  from  among  them,  in  which  churches  were 
built  and  schools  supported.  These  were  at  times  sub- 
jected to  terrible  slaughter  and  devastation,  by  the  Pagan 
Indians  ;  and  suffered  not  a  little  also,  in  some  instances, 
at  the  hands  of  the  whites,  who  charged  the  Christian 
Indians,  as  being  spies  or  accomplices  of  those  who  had 
taken  up  the  tomahawk,  for  the  extermination  of  the 
English. 
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A  league  for  this  end  was  formed,  under  the  direction 
of  the  famous  king  Philip ;  and  in  the  struggles  which 
preceded  and  accompanied  it,  before  his  death,  "  every 
eleventh  family  was  houseless,  and  every  eleventh  soldier 
had  sunk  to  his  grave." 

It  was  just  at  this  period,  that  the  French  were  moving 
in  Canada,  to  extend  the  power  of  France  over  all  the 
immense  region  of  the  northwest  ;  and  to  secure  the 
dominion  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  through  the 
great  lakes  and  rivers  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  But  of 
their  adventurous  explorations,  from  Montreal  to  Michigan, 
and  from  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi,  the  New  England 
fathers,  it  is  believed,  knew  little  or  nothing.* 

So  great  was  the  impoverishment  of  the  people,  and 
their  distress  from  Philip's  war  and  divers  calamities,  that 
their  condition  awakened  the  compassionate  sympathy 
of  their  relatives  and  others  across  the  water.  It  is 
peculiarly  interesting  to  us  at  this  time  to  know,  that  a 
large  donation  was  sent  hither  from  Ireland,  in  January, 
1677.  Nathaniel  Mather,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Dublin, 
and  brother  of  Increase  Mather,  then  pastor  of  the  North 
Church  in  Boston,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  principal 
agent  in  procuring  this  donation.  The  amount  distrib- 
uted in  Massachusetts  was  not  less  than  £363  ;  beside 
what  was  sent  to  the  other  Colonies; — which,  with  the 
necessary  expenses,  would  make  the  whole  collection, 
nearly  if  not  quite  one  thousand  pounds.  Truly  a  gene- 
rous donation  in  those  days,  and  in  proportion  to  numbers 
and  means,  fully  equal  to  what  has  been  considered  a 
magnificent  charity, — the  relief  sent  to  Ireland  in  the 
recent  terrible  famine  ! 

Before  1680,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  there  was  a  marked 
deterioration  in  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  population, 


*  They  had  probably  learned,  however,  some  years  before  this  time,  that 
New  England  is  not  an  "  island."     See  Appendix. 
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as  compared  with  the  communities  of  1640.  This  may 
have  been  owing  in  a  degree  to  the  reaction  of  the  strict 
enforcements  of  the  previous  generation  ;  but  far  more, 
probably,  to  the  irreligious  example  of  immigrants  from 
Europe,  and  more  than  all  to  the  fashionable  gaiety  and 
licentiousness,  which  had  such  fearful  ascendency  in 
England,  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. ;  and  which 
the  '^  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  the  lovers  of  God  "  in 
the  Colonies,  particularly  in  the  larger  towns,  were  not 
reluctant  to  imitate.  Thus  we  find  the  clergy  and  pious 
laymen  deploring  the  neglect  of  baptismal  obligations  ; 
profanation  of  God's  name  ;  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  ; 
want  of  piety  in  heads  of  families ;  intemperance  and 
lewdness, — temptations  to  which  they  could  not  but  see 
with  disgust  and  abhorrence,  in  certain  indelicate  and 
wanton  modes  of  female  dress,  which,  I  may  observe, 
would  not  be  tolerated  a  day,  in  the  present  generation. 
The  godly  men  also  mourned  over  the  dishonesty  in 
traffic  and  unfaithfulness  to  promises,  and  the  ambitious 
worldliness  of  some  individuals,  who  had  removed  to  a 
distance  from  churches,  for  the  sake  of  more  valuable 
farms  or  merchandize  ;  forgetting,  it  was  said,  that  "when 
Lot  left  Canaan  and  the  church  for  better  accommodations 
in  Sodom,  God  fired  him  out  of  alV 

In  May,  1679,  a  Synod  of  the  churches  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Colony  was  convened  by  order  of  Court,  to 
consider  and  answer  these  questions  : — 1st.  What  are  the 
reasons  that  have  provoked  the  Lord  to  bring  his  judg- 
ments upon  New  England  ?  2d.  What  is  to  be  done  that 
so  these  evils  may  be  removed  ? 

The  consideration  of  the  first  question  drew  forth  such 
intimations  of  alarming  degeneracy,  as  those  just  de- 
scribed ;  while  the  second  question  was  met,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  without  any  apparent  fear  of  man, 
whether  high  or  low.  The  synod  enjoin  upon  all,  "  who 
were  above  others  "  to  "  become  every  way  exemplary  ;  " 
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summoned  the  people  to  declare  "  their  adherence  to  the 
faith  and  discipline  of  their  fathers;"  insisted  upon  the 
importance  of  guarding  against  receiving  unworthy  per- 
sons to  church  communion;  urged  the  necessity  of  "a 
full  supply  of  church  officers,  pastors,  teachers  and  ruling 
elders,"  and  a  competent  support  of  the  same;  recom- 
mended an  explicit  renewal  of  covenant  in  the  churches, 
which  implied  a  season  of  fasting  and  humiliation  ;  and 
suggested  other  reformatory  measures,  in  the  use  of 
which  the  people  might  have  reason  to  expect  a  removal 
of  their  calamities. 

Yery  good  effects  followed  the  meeting  of  that  synod. 
The  churches  generally  renewed  their  covenant.  And  as 
it  would  seem,  in  order  that  as  far  as  possible  the  mem- 
bers might  be  brought  to  the  same  faith  and  practice,  as 
"  the  fathers  "  professed  and  sanctioned,  the  original 
Confession  and  Covenant  of  the  First  Church  in  Salem, 
as  formed  August  6,  1629,  were  published  for  general 
circulation  and  adoption. 

Much  abatement  must  be  made  from  the  earnest  lan- 
guage, which  was  employed  by  some  of  the  good  men  of 
that  period,  in  portraying  the  character  of  the  times. 
Many  circumstances  conspired  to  spread  a  gloom  over  every 
aspect  of  affairs,  both  civil  and  religious.  The  pious  old 
ministers  especially,  who  remembered  the  best  things  of 
the  earlier  days,  and  forgot  the  worst,  would  not  unnatu- 
rally make  assertions  or  accusations,  which  (like  some 
confessions  in  prayer)  the  historian  and  the  reader  must 
not  interpret  too  literally. 

The  truth  was,  probably,  that  with  an  indisputable  fall- 
ing away  in  some  marked  respects,  there  was  yet  a  large 
majority  of  families,  in  which  the  memory  and  example 
of  "  the  fathers"  were  cherished  with  a  sincere  and  sacred 
veneration.  And  great  as  was  the  quantity  of  tares  which 
the  arch-enemy  of  all  righteousness  had  sowed  among  the 
wheat,  by  himself  or  his  servants,  the  wheat  was  still  able 
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to  grow  for  a  harvest  of  ^'  thirty  and  sixty,"  if  not  "  an 
hundred  fold." 

Whenever,  in  our  own  day,  "  they  that  fear  the  Lord, 
speak  often  one  to  another"  in  the  retired  private  meet- 
ings of  prayer  and  conference, — it  is  an  infalHble  proof, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  not  been  taken  away  from  the 
surrounding  community,  and  an  auspicious  token  of  a 
blessing  to  come.  From  the  beginning  of  the  colonial 
settlements,  it  had  been  common  to  sustain  such  meetings. 
At  some  seasons,  these  were  multiplied  or  more  frequently 
attended.  Not  far  from  1680,  or  in  the  very  time  when 
the  "degeneracy"  from  the  practices  of  "the  fathers" 
was  so  much  lamented, — we  find  the  statement  of  a 
writer,  that  "  the  country  still  is  full  of  those  little  meet- 
ings." There  are  those,  to  whom  this  single  item  of 
history,  is  like  opening  a  window  upon  a  verdant  land- 
scape, where  the  rains  have  fallen,  and  the  sun  is  shining, 
and  the  joy  of  harvest  will  erelong  awaken  the  song  of 
the  reaper.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  unhesitatingly  be 
affirmed,  that,  in  no  part  of  the  Christian  world,  was  there 
so  great  encouragement  for  godly  parents  to  hope  for 
spiritual  blessings  upon  their  "  children's  children." 

In  the  "  Magnalia,"  we  have  an  "ecclesiastical  map  of 
the  country  "  for  1696.  It  affords  conclusive  witness  of 
great  religious  advancement.  And  with  good  reason  did 
an  aged  saint  of  that  period  remark  upon  his  death-bed, — 
"  Well,  I  am  going  to  heaven,  and  I  will  there  tell  the 
faithful,  who  are  long  since  gone  from  New  England 
thither,  that  though  they,  who  gathered  our  churches  are 
all  dead  and  gone, — the  churches  are  still  alive,  with  as 
numerous  flocks  of  Christians,  as  were  ever  among  them." 

At  this  time  also,  notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles  and 
difficulties,  so  great  had  been  the  success'  of  laborers 
among  the  Indians  of  different  tribes,  or  different  portions 
of  the  same  tribe, — that,  in  1696,  there  were  not  less  than 
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thirty  Indian  churches  in  Massachusetts  alone  ;  and  in 
1698,  there  were  three  thousand  reputed  converts. 

But  it  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  say, — that  there  are 
those,  who  know  little  else  of  the  religious  history  of  New 
England,  in  the  17th  century, — that  is,  during  the  eighty 
years  after  the  Plymouth  settlement, — excepting  that 
Roger  Williams  was  banished  to  Rhode  Island ;  that 
some,  who  were  called  Baptists  and  (Quakers,  —  very 
different  people  from  those  now  so  called,  —  were  made 
to  suffer  severe  penalties  of  law ;  and  that;  in  Salem, 
innocent  people  were  put  to  death,  under  accusation  of 
witchcraft. 

I  would  not  assume  the  responsibility  of  justifying  all 
that  was  done  by  "  the  fathers,"  in  repelling  the  encroach- 
ments of  conflicting  religious  opinions,  and  in  suppressing 
the  movements  of  disorganizers  and  fanatics ;  any  more 
than  I  should  be  ready  to  vindicate  the  propriety  of  such 
executions  as  those  in  Salem,  in  1692.  But  I  am  prepared 
to  say,  that  the  man  who  cannot  find  so  much  of  an 
apology  for  the  transactions  in  question,  that  he  can  most 
freely  forgive  the  mistakes  of  the  few,  who  were  most 
concerned  in  them,  and  most  heartily  join  in  a  tribute  of 
grateful  respect  and  reverence  for  those,  who  are  properly 
styled  ''  the  Fathers  of  New  England," — can  hardly  be  a 
man,  who  is  entitled  to  a  very  high  consideration,  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  his  discrimination  of  truth,  or  his 
candor  of  judgment.  Make  the  very  most  that  can  be 
made,  of  alleged  intolerance,  persecution,  and  bigotry,  it 
can  still  be  demonstrated,  that  our  New  England  progeni- 
tors were  entirely  and  most  honorably  in  advance  of  all 
the  rest  of  Christendom,  in  their  conception  of  the  rights 
of  conscience,  and  their  exemplification  of  Christian  liber- 
ty. If  they  acted  inconsistently  with  their  principles,  it 
was  from  the  very  necessity  of  their  position.  "  It  was 
not,"  as  has  been  justly  said,  "  so  much  a  question  of 
toleration  as  of  the  maintenance  or  defeat  of  the  very  de- 
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sign  of  their  emigration  ;  they  were  well  assured,  that,  if 
the  malcontents  could  succeed  in  their  designs,  they  them- 
selves would  not  much  longer  be  allowed  their  freedom 
in  the  worship  of  God."*  It  was  not  for  opinions,  but 
for  corrupt,  shameless,  disorganizing,  and  demoralizing 
words  and  deeds, — that  those  were  caused  to  suffer,  who 
never  deserved  the  least  credit  or  sympathy,  as  if  Chris- 
tian martyrs.  He  that  courts  martyrdom,  is  no  martyr. 
Let  things  be  done  now  in  Salem,  on  the  Sabbath,  or  on 
other  days,  like  those  for  which  some  are  falsely  said  to 
have  been  persecuted ; — and  not  an  hour  would  pass, 
before  the  offenders  would  be  in  custody. 

And  it  really  would  seem  a  little  too  much  for  ordinary 
forbearance,  that  as  honest  and  pure  men  as  ever  breathed, 
should  be  opposed  and  reproached  in  their  own  generation, 
as  going  a  whole  age  or  more,  too  fast  and  too  far,  and 
then,  in  generations  afterwards,  be  calumniated  and  stig- 
matized, for  not  going,  ages  upon  ages,  farther  than  they 
did  ; — calumniated  and  stigmatized  by  men  too,  who,  if 
there  never  had  been  in  the  world  such  characters,  as  they 
thus  outrageously  abuse,  would  themselves  have  now 
been  in  benighted  barbarism  or  polluted  heathenism ! 
Let  who  will,  point  the  finger  of  derision  at  the  pious 
founders  of  these  associated  States  of  the  American  Re- 
public,— the  history  of  man  will  be  searched  in  vain  for  a 
people,  that  adopted  wiser  measures,  or  secured  for  their 
posterity  more  exalted  privileges  and  means  of  knowledge 
and  virtue,  freedom  and  happiness  !  Toleration  of  reli- 
gious opinions  is  one  of  the  last  lessons  of  human  ad- 
vancement. And  it  is  much  easier  to  denounce  others, 
for  illiberality  and  intolerance,  than  to  be  examples  of  true 
Christian  charity.  Those  who  complain  the  most  of  their 
fellow-men,  for  uncharitableness,  are  not  seldom  the 
greatest  offenders,  by  being  so  "  fierce  for  moderation." 

*  See  Appendix. 
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Passing  out  of  the  17th  into  the  18th  century,  we  soon 
notice  another  ecclesiastical  innovation,  which  was  the 
natural  sequence  of  the  half-way  covenant  of  1662.  In 
1707,  the  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  of  Northampton,  a 
highly  influential  divine,  published  a  sermon,  in  which  he 
maintained,  that  "unregenerate  persons  ought  to  partake 
of  the  Lord's  Supper."  He  had  avowed  the  belief,  three 
years  before,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  considered 
a  means  of  regeneration.  It  has  been  sometimes  said, 
that  he  himself  had  had  a  religious  experience,  which 
would  make  such  a  belief  very  plausible,  if  not,  in  his 
own  view,  unquestionable. 

One  of  his  arguments,  and  plainly  a  very  specious  one, 
was,  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  regenerate 
from  the  unregenerate,  so  as  to  admit  the  former  and  ex- 
clude the  latter."  So  far  as  his  opinions  received  counte- 
nance, the  practical  effect  was,  to  remove  entirely  that 
barrier  to  indiscriminate  communion,  which  the  old  half- 
way covenant  had  not  presumed  to  touch.  And  as  it  has 
been  shrewdly  remarked,  "  the  church  was  now  obliged 
to  convict  the  applicant  of  a  scandalous  life,  or  of  heresy, 
or  admit  him  to  full  communion ;  and  one  reason  for  it 
was  the  supposed  impossibility  of  judging  whether  he  was 
regenerated  or  not !  " 

Mr.  Stoddard  was  personally  a  decided  Calvinist ;  but 
his  system  inevitably  favored  Arminianism,  by  "  teaching 
that  the  impenitent  have  something  to  do  before  repent- 
ance^ as  a  means  of  obtaining  saving  grace."  The  unre- 
generate communicant  would  of  course  consider  himself 
as  in  the  w^ay  appointed  for  his  salvation.  And  assuming 
that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  really  converted 
from  the  unconverted,  by  any  definite  experience  which 
could  be  described,  there  would  naturally  be  no  very  great 
disquietude  of  conscience. 

Mr.  Stoddard's  new  doctrine  was  ably  resisted.  Still 
the  influence  was  disastrous ;  as  appeared  from  the  gradual 
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adoption  of  it  by  ciiurches,  which  had  recognized  the 
system  of  the  half-way  covenant.  It  paralyzed  effort  for 
immediate  conversion.  No  awakenings  were  known  in 
places,  which  had  previously  been  highly  favored  ;  and 
many  partook  of  the  sacramental  elements,  who  "  had  ^ 
name  to  live,  but  were  dead."  And  that  the  disaster  was 
not  more  extensive  and  deplorable,  is  only  to  be  explained 
by  the  steadfast  adherence  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
ministers  and  church  members  to  "  the  old  paths,"  and 
"the  good  way"  in  which  "  the  fathers  found  rest  for 
their  souls."  There  were  those  in  large  numbers,  who 
protested  against  the  assertion  and  assumption,  that  re- 
generate persons  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  unre- 
generate,  with  any  such  certainty  or  probability,  as  would 
make  a  profession  of  Christian  experience  a  suitable  and 
just  requirement  for  admission  to  the  full  privileges  of 
church-membership. 

As  God.  in  the  wonderful  working  of  his  providence 
would  have  it,  an  instrument  of  most  formidable  opposi- 
tion to  the  doctrine  and  system  of  Stoddard,  was  raised 
up  in  his  own  grand-son,  Jonathan  Edwards ;  who,  as  the 
greatest  theologian  and  metaphysician  of  this  continent, 
commenced  his  career  in  the  very  place,  where  his  much 
respected  grand-parent  had  proclaimed  his  unfortunate 
errors.  As  early  as  1735,  a  course  of  sermons  on  justifi- 
cation by  faith,  with  others  on  kindred  topics,  such  as  the 
necessity  of  the  Spirit's  influences,  were  blessed  of  God 
with  a  marvellous  accompanying  of  convictions  and  con- 
versions. A  similar  awakening  or  revival  was  experienced 
in  other  towns  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  '<  The 
work  in  Northampton  was  confined  to  no  class  or  age." 
"  Ten  persons  above  ninety,  more  than  fifty  above  forty 
years  of  age;  nearly  thirty  between  ten  and  fourteen,  and 
one,  of  only  four,  became,  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Edwards, 
subjects  of  renewing  grace.  More  than  three  hundred 
were  added  to  the  church." 
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A  tremendous  shoc'k  was  now  given  to  the  doctrine^ 
that  the  exercises  of  regenerate  persons  were  not  distin- 
guishable from  those  of  unregenerate.  Several  hundreds  of 
new  converts,  in  different  towns,  had  such  distinctive  re- 
ligious exercises,  that  they  had  not  the  least  hesitation  in 
speaking  of  them,  as  matters  of  fact  in  their  consciousness, 
as  much  as  any  facts  whatsoever.  They  could  give  a  ra- 
tional and  most  affecting  account  of  their  conviction  of 
sin,  their  struggle  before  submission  to  God,  their  accept- 
ance of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the  lost,  and  their  sub- 
sequent trust  or  hope,  peace  or  joy,  as  believers  in  Jesus. 
Among  these  were  many  persons  of  such  acknowledged 
powers  of  intellect,  and  of  such  indisputable  eminence^ 
that  no  man  could  class  them  among  the  ignorant  and  the 
obscure. 

Ministers  were  now  called  to  very  solemn  searchings  of 
heart,  in  regard  to  their  own  prospects  of  acceptance  at 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  A  new  encouragement  was 
felt,  in  preaching  the  law  and  the  gospel,  from  the  expec- 
tation that  hearers  would  be  converted,  and  would  be  able 
to  exhibit  credible  evidence  of  having  passed  from  death 
unto  life.  Church  members,  also,  could  not  all  escape 
the  question,  so  pungently  asked  by  some  in  our  own 
days,  '  What  reason  have  I  to  think  myself  a  Christian  ? ' 

Intelligence  of  the  revival  in  this  country  arrested  the 
attention  of  a  multitude  in  England  and  Scotland.  Ed- 
wards wrote  a  narrative,  under  the  title  of  ''  Surprising 
Conversions," — which  was  published  in  London,  "with 
an  Introduction  by  Drs.  Watts  and  Guise."  It  was  soon 
reprinted  in  Boston,  and  was  extensively  read,  and  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  in  both  hemispheres. 

In  1740,  revivals  commenced  anew  at  Northampton, 
Boston,  and  many  other  places,  very  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  and  spread  within  a  year  and  a  half  throughout  all 
the  English  colonies.  For  some  time,  there  was  most  evi- 
dently a  silent,  powerful,  and  sublime  work  of  the   Spirit 
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of  God.  Whitefieid  came,  and  preached  like  Peter  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost.  Afterwards,  the  intemperate  zeal 
of  some  preachers,  like  Davenport,  with  excesses  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  gave  occasion  to  open  and  violent  contention 
in  some  towns,  and,  perhaps,  in  none  more  unhappily 
than  in  Boston. 

Just  in  the  hour  of  need,  the  great  and  good  Edwards 
applied  his  gigantic  powers,  in  a  searching  and  refining 
operation,  that  all  who  would,  might  see  the  difference 
between  the  precious  and  the  vile.  His  work,  entitled 
^'  Thoughts  on  the  Revival  of  Religion  in  New  England, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  ought  to  be  acknowledged  and 
promoted," — begins  and  ends,  as  if  his  soul  had  been 
bathing  for  years  in  the  "pure  river  of  water  of  life, 
clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and 
the  Lamb." 

Of  the  most  respectable  ministers  in  New  England, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
united  in  a  public  attestation  to  the  genuineness  and 
purity  of  the  Revival,  in  most  places ;  while  they  joined 
with  Mr.  Edwards,  in  censuring  and  deploring  those 
improprieties  and  excesses,  which  had  given  the  enemies 
of  God  much  occasion  to  blaspheme.  Among  these,  I 
am  grateful  to  know,  was  my  honored  father's  godly 
grand-parent, — the  Rev.  Francis  Worcester,  who  was  at 
the  time  the  pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  in  your  neigh- 
boring town  of  Sandwich.  An  intimate  acquaintance, 
and  sometimes  a  fellow-traveller  with  Whitefieid,  he 
afterwards  was  a  very  successful  evangelist  and  home 
missionary,  in  the  more  destitute  parts  of  New  England. 

Those  excellent  men  could  not  counteract,  as  they  de- 
sired, the  untoward  effect  of  the  spirit  of  controversy, 
which  had  been  inflamed,  and  which  has  always  proved 
fatal  to  the  progress  of  a  revival.  As  the  Holy  Spirit 
operates  through  the  truth,  as  in  Jesus,  and  the  truth 
must  be  kept  distinctly  before  the   mind,   that  the  legiti- 
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mate  effect  may  be  produced, — it  is  obvious,  that  what- 
ever serves  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  anxious  inquirer 
from  the  truth  itself  in  its  manifestation  to  the  conscience, 
will  inevitably  be  injurious,  if  not  fatal,  to  the  progress  of 
the  work  of  grace.  It  is  thus,  that  discussions  on  the 
subject  of  baptism  have  sometimes  put  an  immediate  end 
to  a  revival. 

Hence,  from  the  controversy  which  was  occasioned, 
the  Great  Awakening  appeared,  in  1743,  to  have  come 
to  its  close.  It  had  wrought,  however,  a  "  great  salva- 
tion :  "  for  "  it  was  the  Lord's  doinsr.^'  And  well  mi^ht 
it  be  "marvellous  "  in  the  eyes  of  his  people,  notwith- 
standing all  which  they  had  seen  or  heard  of  human 
imperfections  and  extravagances.  "  Those  who  had  the 
best  means  of  judging,"  says  a  learned  and  careful  writer, 
"  estimated  the  number  of  true  converts,  as  proved  by 
their  subsequent  lives,  at  30,000,  in  New  England  alone, 
at  a  time  when  the  whole  population  was  but  300,000; 
besides  many  thousands  more  among  the  Presbyterians  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  more 
southern  settlements." 

It  was,  then,  as  you  may  see,  a  result,  which  you  will 
the  more  vividly  apprehend,  if  you  jnst  consider,  that  it 
would  be  like  adding  to  the  churches  in  Massachusetts, 
within  the  next  three  years, — 80,000  persons,  young  and 
old, — and  of  such  as  would  continue  to  sustain  a  Christian 
character  ;  and  to  the  churches  throughout  the  Union, 
not  less  than  eighteen  hundred  thousand  ! ! 

The  more  I  reflect  upon  the  subject,  the  more  am  I 
persuaded,  that  no  inconsiderable  part  of  that  which 
makes  the  true  glory  of  New  England,  and  which  to 
human  eye  affords  the  brightest  promise  of  the  world's 
hastening  and  approaching  salvation,  would  never  have 
had  an  existence,  but  for  those  marvellous  years  of  the 
right  hand  of  the  Most  High. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  Edwards  was  led  to  believe,  that 
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the  millennium  was  to  begin  in  New  England.  Most 
cordially  did  he  respond  to  the  proposal  by  the  churches 
of  Scotland,  in  1746,  for  a  Concert  of  Prayer  for  the 
Conversion  of  the  World.  And  after  being  dismissed 
from  Northampton,  it  was  in  the  true  spirit  of  missions, 
that  he  took  charge  of  a  church  and  school  of  Indians,  at 
Stockbridge. 

There  were  of  old  mighty  men  and  men  of  renown. 
But  who  among  "  the  fathers  "  was  equal  to  him  ?  And 
where  now  is  his  equal  ?  His  work  on  "Original  Sin," 
his  unanswerable  Treatise  on  the  "  Will,"  his  "  His- 
tory of  Redemption,"  his  analysis  of  the  "  Affections," 
are  theological  classics,  of  priceless  value,  and  their 
influence  is  incalculable.  David  Brainerd,  the  most 
illustrious  missionary  in  those  times  of  extraordinary 
reviving,  has  never  had  his  superior  upon  the  earth,  in 
all  the  essential  qualities  of  an  ambassador  for  God  in 
Christ's  stead.  The  wonders  of  divine  grace  were  no- 
where more  wonderful,  in  all  the  wide  extent  of  the 
memorable  visitation  of  God's  covenant  love,  than  among 
the  Indian  tribes  to  whom  he  ministered  in  New  Jersey. 
To  pray  for  the  conversion  of  the  whole  world,  in  the 
concert  of  prayer  recommended  the  year  previous  by  the 
churches  of  Scotland,  was,  in  1747,  the  farewell  injunc- 
tion of  that  lamented  man  of  God,  when  he  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus.  And  who  can  tell  how  many,  less  known  by  their 
memoirs,  or  by  any  other  witness,  than  Henry  Martyn 
and  Robert  Murray  McCheyne,  have  been  awakened  or 
stimulated  to  a  holier  devotedness,  by  the  refulgent  and 
inextinguishable  lustre  of  David  Brainerd's  example  in 
imitation  of  Christ ! 

Much  of  missionary  spirit  was  enkindled  in  the  Revival 
of  1740.  Hence  the  Indian  school  of  Rev.  Eleazer 
Wheelock,  at  Lebanon,  Conn. ;  designed  to  educate 
preachers   to   the    Indians.     Hence   other   efforts   which 
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cannot  be  specified.  And  if  the  French  war  and  the 
Revolutionary  war  had  not  so  soon  followed,  and  so 
occupied  all  classes,  very  much  more  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  attempted  and  accomplished.  Nothing  can  be 
plainer,  to  my  own  view,  than  that  the  churches  and 
people  of  New  England  grew  and  prospered,  according  as 
they  enjoyed  revivals  of  religion  ;  and  that  in  proportion 
as  the  spirituality  of  the  churches  was  advanced  or 
retarded,  the  active  interest  in  missionary  toils  and 
sacrifices  was  evinced  or  suspended. 

In  1745,  Whitefield  preached  at  Boston  before  the 
New  England  aruiy, — I  had  almost  called  them  "a  sacra- 
mental host," — which  was  just  embarking  for  Louisburg, 
under  command  of  Sir  William  Pepperell.  The  expedition 
was  undertaken  as  in  "a  war  of  the  Lord,"  against  the 
"  man  of  sin,"  and  the  power  of  mystical  "  Babylon." 
For  wherever  France  prevailed,  there  Romanism  and 
Jesuitism  followed, — the  Romanism  and  Jesuitism  of  the 
bloody  night  of  Saint  Bartholomew's.  Unnumbered 
prayers,  therefore,  went  up  to  the  "Lord  of  Sabaoth." 
The  triumph  was  as  when  Jerusalem  had  deliverance 
from  Rabsliakeh,  and  Sennacherib  : — or  as  when  the 
Maccabees  returned  to  the  holy  city,  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  legions  of  the  ferocious  Antiochus  of  Syria,  who 
had  sworn  to  exterminate  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah 
from  every  foot  of  soil  in  the  land  of  promise. 

From  the  capture  of  Louisburg  to  the  fall  of  (Quebec, 
— thence  to  the  Peace  of  1783, — and  thence  to  1795, 
when  the  volcano  of  the  first  French  Revolution  sent  its 
lurid  glare  and  desolating  lava  over  the  civilized  world, — 
the  Christian  people  of  New  England  and  of  all  the 
Colonies,  for  more  than  half  of  the  whole  period,  had  no 
rest  from  the  alarms  of  war.  Their  patriotism  was  one 
with  their  piety.  Tens  of  thousands  went  forth  to  battle, 
or  suffered  privations  and  hardships,  with  as  pure  a  prin- 
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ciple  of  duty,  and  as  firm  a  reliance  upon  the  mighty 
God  of  Jacob,  as  ever  emboldened  and  sustained  those 
Hebrew  worthies,  ''  who  through  faith  subdued  king- 
doms, wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises,  stopped 
the  mouths  of  hons,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire, 
escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were 
made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to  flight  the 
armies  of  the  ahens  !  " 

There  were  earthly  and  ungodly  elements  that  min- 
gled in  the  strife.  But  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  religions 
element  ;  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  baptism,  into  which 
the  ''  children's  children  "  had  been  baptized, — never, 
never,  could  the  materials  have  been  furnished  for  such 
volumes  of  history, — never  have  been  known  such  unex- 
ampled occasion  for  the  gratitude  of  posterity  and  the 
world,  to  them  and  to  their  fathers,  and  to  their  own  and 
their  fathers'  God. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  draw  a  portraiture,  with 
some  dark  lines  and  shadows.  Influences  of  evil,  both  in 
opinion  and  practice,  were  powerfully  at  work,  in  secret 
and  in  open  day.  Perhaps  none  were  more  decisive  upon 
a  part  of  the  clergy,  than  the  imported  publications  of 
Whitby,  Taylor  and  Enilyn.  The  Socinian  "Inquiries" 
of  the  latter  were  reprinted  in  Boston,  without  any  re- 
sponsible editor  ; — but  not  without  a  strong  surmise  of  the 
real  patron,  in  an  eloquent  minister  of  the  city.  But  with 
all  that  was  sadly  incompatible  with  the  "  free  course  "  of 
the  gospel ;  with  all  that  was  positively  demoralizing  ; — 
the  foundations  of  the  "  fathers  "  remained,  as  unmoved 
as  the  everlasting  hills. 

Although  in  the  metropolis  and  some  of  the  interior 
towns,  there  was  more  of  Arminius  than  of  Calvin,  both 
in  the  study  and  in  the  pulpit,  if  not  also  as  much  of 
Arius  as  of  Arminius,  or  as  much  of  Socinus  and  Taylor 
as  of  Edwards  and  Athanasius  ;  yet  a  vast  majority  of  the 
New  England  churches  would  not  endure  any  other  than 
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*'  sound  doctrine  "  as  they  understood  it,  and  would  not 
support  any  other  than  liberally  educated  and  strictly 
evangelical  pastors.  The  theological  system  of  the  elder 
Edwards  had  most  able  advocates.  His  own  son,  a 
greater  reasoner  with  somewhat  less  of  the  native  power 
of  reason  than  the  father,  vindicated  New  England  divini- 
ty with  amazing  force  of  moral  demonstration.  There 
were  others,  like  Bellamy,  Smalley,  Backus,  West,  Hop- 
kins, Emmons,  who  were  as  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  to  the 
trees  of  the  field. 

During  the  period  from  1745  to  1795,  the  state  of  re- 
ligion, according  to  the  standard  of  the  fathers,  was,  per- 
haps, nowhere  more  unpromising,  than  in  the  easterly 
part  of  Massachusetts,  and  within  the  limits  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  oldest  churches.  It  may  be  accounted  for, 
by  the  more  immediate  and  frequent  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  who  had  but  little  favor  for  experimental  god- 
liness ;  by  the  encouragement  which  a  few  distinguished 
names  afforded  to  the  open  opposers  of  the  "New  Lights," 
as  some  chose  to  designate  the  friends  of  the  "  Great 
Awakening  ;  "  and  by  an  ambiguous  and  indefinite  mode 
of  preaching,  which  naturally  resulted  from  a  real,  but 
generally  covert,  hostility  to  the  Trinitarian  and  Calvinis- 
tic  forms  of  belief.  There  was  no  revival  of  any  note,  in 
any  of  the  Congregational  churches  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
from  the  period  of  the  revival  of  1740,  almost  to  our  own 
day.  With  very  inconsiderable  exceptions,  the  same  re- 
mark may  be  made  of  Salem,  and  other  towns  on  the  sea- 
coast. 

It  was  far  otherwise  in  many  places.  There  was  not 
by  any  means  such  an  apparent  suspension  of  divine  in- 
fluence in  reviving  and  enlarging  the  churches  of  New 
England,  as  has  sometimes  been  represented.  In  the  fifty 
years  previous  to  the  remarkable  season  of  "refreshing," 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  there  were  numerous  in- 
sulated revivals, — as  has  been  abundantly  attested   by  re- 
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cent  investigations ;  and  also  some  that  were  contiguous 
or  nearly  associated,  throughout  all  that  period.  There 
were  no  magazines  or  religious  newspapers  to  report  them  ; 
and  hence  mainly  the  mistake  of  some,  who  have  sup- 
posed that  there  were  few  or  none  to  report.  Besides, 
many  of  the  revivals  were  in  towns  which  had  but  little 
communication  with  the  capital. 

When,  however,  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  world  were 
turned  with  consternation  to  the  atheistical  revolution  in 
France,  the  pious  people  of  this  country,  and  nowhere 
more  than  in  New  England,  gave  themselves  to  prayer. 
There  was  also  a  new  searching  of  the  Scriptures,  that, 
if  possible,  it  might  be  known  what  God  was  about  to  re- 
veal in  his  providence.  From  a  concurrence  or  combina- 
tion of  causes,  which  cannot  now  be  particularly  described, 
the  delightful  tokens  of  a  brighter  day  cheered  the  anxious 
and  quivering  hearts  of  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus.  Re- 
vivals began  to  increase  in  number  and  in  power.  And 
soon  it  seemed  as  if  the  years  of  the  former  generation 
were  again  to  pass  over  the  land. 

From  1797  and  onward,  so  many  revivals  were  enjoyed 
in  the  churches,  that  an  eminent  minister  in  Connecticut, 
as  he  stood  at  his  door,  could  count  upwards  of  seventy 
contiguous  congregations,  which  all  had  participated  in 
the  outpouring  from  the  gracious  presence  of  the  Lord. 
In  different  parts  of  New  England,  there  were  hundreds 
of  ministers,  whose  hearts  were  gladdened  by  this  great 
^'refreshing."  Some  of  them  had  personal  recollections 
of  the  awakening  of  1740,  with  which  they  gratefully 
compared  the  present  auspicious  visitation.  Many  had 
previously  had,  in  some  instances,  a  rich  experience  from 
Him,  who  "giveth  the  increase."  Some,  who  were  in 
the  vigor  of  manhood,  had  seen  the  promise  of  the  Spirit, 
like  "the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb,"  but  never  be- 
fore as  a  "  mighty  rushing  wind."  Others  knew  of  revi- 
vals chiefly  from  records,  which  were  fast  growing  old,  and 
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going  to  decay.  But  when  it  is  remembered,  that  there 
were  so  many  churches  ready  for  the  wondrous  ministra- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  and  so  many  pastors  qualified  to  act  as 
co-workers  with  "the  Lord  of  the  harvest,"  he  who  writes 
the  history  of  the  Puritan  Pilgrims  of  New  England  and 
their  "  children's  children,"  may  have  ample  evidence  if 
he  will  but  find  it,  that,  in  the  fifty  or  more  years  previous 
to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  churches  and  ministers  were  of  one  mind  and 
spirit  with  the  "  fathers,"  in  their  doctrinal  and  practical 
religion. 

In  the  midst  of  those  revivals  near  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  missionary  spirit,  as  a  legitimate 
consequence^  received  a  new  impulse.  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians, across  the  Atlantic,  had  sent  missionaries  to  India, 
Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific.  Intelligence 
of  their  operations  was  hailed  in  New  England  with  a 
lively  gratitude.  It  is  not  strange  that  none  went  forth 
from  our  churches,  to  other  continents  or  to  the  distant 
islands  that  were  waiting  for  God's  law.  There  was  a 
loud  call  for  more  service  at  home,  than  could  be  rendered. 
The  emigration  to  the  wilderness  of  Maine,  to  Middle  and 
Western  New  York,  to  Ohio,  and  to  other  parts  of  the 
Mississippi  Yalley,  urged  a  powerful  claim  upon  the  be- 
nevolent sympathies  of  those  who  remained  at  home,  fast 
by  the  old  foundations.  With  many  the  thought  was  too 
painful  for  endurance,  that  the  new  settlements  should  be 
'formed  without  the  institutions  of  the  gospel,  and  a  com- 
petent supply  of  the  means  of  grace. 

Hence  arose  such  societies,  as  the  Connecticut  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society. 
This  latter  society  was  not  at  the  beginning,  nor  for 
twenty  years  afterwards,  what  it  now  is,  a  domestic  or 
home  missionary  society,  but  was  organized  upon  the 
broad  basis  of  a  foreign  missionary  association.  "  The 
object  of  this  society^''''  says  the  constitution,  adopted  May> 
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1799,  "  is  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  among 
the  heathefis,  as  well  as  other  people  in  the  remMe  parts  of 
our  country^  where  Christ  is  seldom  or  never  preached.  ^^ 

"  Where  Christ  is  seldom  or  never  preached  1  "  in- 
quired the  Rev.  Joshua  Spaulding,  then  pastor  of  the 
Tabernacle  Church  :  "  if  that  is  your  object,  you  should 
send  missionaries  to  Boston  !  "  For  two  or  three  years, 
he  had  been  urging  his  ministerial  and  lay  brethren  to 
form  a  society  for  missions  at  their  very  doors,  as  within 
the  limits  of  Marblehead,  at  Boston,  and  in  other  places, 
where,  as  he  believed,  ''Christ  was  seldom  or  never 
preached,"  as  hundreds  needed  to  hear  ! 

It  is  remarkable,  that  his  idea  of  city  missions  has  now 
been  adopted,  with  great  interest  and  effect.  But  the 
Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  which  owed  its  origin 
as  much  or  more  to  him,  than  to  any  other  single  indi- 
vidual, could  never  have  been  formed,  but  with  the  dis- 
tinct contemplation  of  a  much  more  extended  circum- 
ference for  a  field  of  labor. 

The  first  address  of  the  society  breathes  the  genuine 
spirit  of  the  charge  from  Mount  Olivet.  Recognizing 
"  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ  as  the  adequate  and  only 
medium  of  recovering  lost  sinners  to  God  and  happiness," 
and  responding  to  "  the  grand  commission  which  Christ 
gave  to  his  primitive  disciples,"  the  address  "  entreats  " 
all  "  Christian  brethren,  in  view  of  their  immense  in- 
debtedness to  redeeming  grace,  their  solemn  covenant 
vows,  their  accountability  and  their  hopes,  to  cast  the  eye 
of  attentive  observation  upon  the  condition  of  thousands 
and  millions  of  our  guilty  race,  in  other  countries  and  in 
our  own,  particularly  among  the  heathen  tribes,  and  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  forming  a  vast  line  of 
new  settlements,  peculiarly  embarrassed  with  respect  to 
their  religious  interests  and  local  circumstances;  and  ask 
whether,  when  their  danger  is  so  great,  when  their  spirit- 
ual wants  are  so  urgent,  when   there  is  so  much   zeal  on 


the  part  of  wickedness,  infidelity  and  atheism,  counter- 
acting the  gospel — there  be  not  reason  to  put  forth  every 
exertion  for  the  spread  of  that  precious  gospel,  which  is 
the  grand  charter  of  our  eternal  inheritance." 

The  society  was  thus  brought  into  the  closest  affinity 
and  fellowship  with  others  in  Great  Britain,  like  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  knowledge  in 
Scotland, — under  the  auspices  of  which  the  missionaries 
Sergeant  and  Kirkland  were  laboring  among  the  Indian 
tribes  in  Western  Massachusetts  and  New  York  ;  and  part 
of  which  were  then  as  far  from  Boston,  as  are  now  the 
tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi.  If  the  means  could  have 
been  procured,  establishments  precisely  similar  to  those 
now  sustained  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  might  have  been  organized  and 
cherished,  in  the  strictest  accordance  with  the  purpose  of 
the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society.  And  the  simple 
fact  is,  that  it  was  not  until  long  after  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  was  formed,  that 
this  society  and  others,  which  are  now  purely  home  socie- 
ties, were  understood  to  be  such,  in  the  present  accepta- 
tion of  the  term.  By  a  missionary  society,  was  meant  an 
association  to  spread  the  gospel  through  all  the  world,  by 
preaching  it  in  any  accessible  region  or  place,  where 
"  Christ  is  seldom  or  never  preached."  And  the  Massa- 
chusetts Missionary  Society,  was  a  society  of  Massachu- 
setts missionary  7nen  ;  not  a  missionary  society  for  Mas- 
sachusetts ! 

In  June,  1803,  appeared  the  first  number  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Missionary  Magazine, — in  which  there  is  the 
same  foreign  missionary  spirit  and  general  character,  as 
you  now  see  in  the  Missionary  Herald.  But  what  a 
change  in  forty-five  years  !  If  any  one  would  see  an 
amazing  contrast,  and  the  thrilling  demonstration  of  an 
immense  progress  in  the  enterprise  of  the  world's  evan- 
gelization, let   him   read  some  of  the  last  numbers  of  the 
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Herald  of  the  American  Board,  and  some  of  the  first  of 
the  Magazine  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society. 

And  let  him  compare  also  the  Massachusetts  Mission- 
ary Society,  in  1800,  with  its  two  or  three  missionaries, 
a  part  of  the  year,  with  the  present  American  Home 
Missionary  Society,  with  its  more  than  one  thousand 
missionaries  from  the  Aroostook  to  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia ! 

So  rapidly  did  the  missionary  spirit  advance,  after 
intelligence  of  foreign  and  domestic  operations  was 
brought  before  the  churches,  that  in  1804,  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  society  was  modified,  so  that  the  article 
defining  the  object  was  made  to  read  ; — "  The  object  of 
the  society  is,  to  diffuse  the  gospel  among  the  people  of 
the  newly  settled  and  remote  parts  of  our  country,  among 
the  Indians  of  the  country,  and  through  more  distant 
regions  of  the  earthy  as  circumstances  shall  invite,  and 
the  ability  of  the  society  shall  admit."  And  if  the  men 
could  have  been  had,  and  the  money  could  have  been 
obtained,  missionaries  could  have  been  sent  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Missionary  Society  to  Bombay,  Ceylon,  or  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  just  as  constitutionally  as  they  were 
afterwards  sent  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions. 

This  great  organization  came  into  form  and  life,  in  the 
year  1810.  It  was  necessary  to  unite  the  friends  of  mis- 
sions in  all  the  land,  and  under  the  sign  and  seal  of  an 
American^  rather  than  a  State  designation,  to  solicit  con- 
tributions from  all  the  churches  of  the  Union,  with 
express  reference  to  missions  in  Asia,  and  among  the  far- 
distant  Gentiles  of  other  parts  of  the  known  world. 
Other  Societies  followed,  one  after  another,  as  the  eyes  of 
God's  people  were  opened  and  enlightened. 

The  first  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  were  from  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Andover, — an  institution  which  owed  its 
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origin,  chiefly,  to  the  alarm  which  was  felt,  after  the  suc- 
cessor of  Dr.  Tappan  was  appointed  at  Harvard.  The 
oldest  and  most  venerable  college  of  the  land, — which 
was  so  early  and  so  piously  dedicated  to  "Christ  and  the 
Church," — had  received  a  Professor  of  Theology,  who 
taught  a  very  different  mode  of  doctrine  from  that  of  the 
"  fathers."  Yet  it  has  been  said  by  those  who  ought  to 
be  acknowledged  as  indisputable  authority,  that  if  at  that 
time  he  had  avowed  himself  to  be  what  he  undoubtedly 
was,  and  what  afterwards  he  freely  admitted,  he  could 
not  have  been  chosen  to  be  the  incumbent  of  a  chair, 
which,  by  the  express  provision  of  the  pious  HoUis,  was 
never  to  be  filled,  but  by  a  man  "0/  sound  or  orthodox 
sentiments^''!  What  was  meant  by  such  sentiments, 
there  is  no  more  reason  to  doubt,  than  there  is  to  deny 
that  there  ever  was  any  such  man  as  HoUis.  The  pur- 
pose of  his  donation  should  be  sacredly  regarded  ;  or  the 
trust  should  be  relinquished. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  speak  invidiously  or  any  wise 
reproachfully.  It  is  but  sober,  candid  history  that  I 
would  write  of  the  past.  But  the  truth,  once  denied 
with  no  ordinary  vehemence  if  not  virulence,  is  now  fully 
conceded,  viz  : — that  in  all  but  one  of  the  Congregational 
churches  in  Boston,  and  in  perhaps  fifty  others  elsewhere, 
there  was  a  concealment  of  the  real  sentiments  of  the 
pastors.  It  was  not  until  1815,  and  after  a  most  exciting 
controversy,  that  that  '•^concealment,''^  which  had  been  so 
vigilantly  and  sagaciously  maintained,  for  nearly  or  quite 
a  whole  generation,  was  no  longer  possible.  And  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  consideration,  of  some  historical  interest,  if  not 
theological  importance,  that  the  same  mode  of  religious 
doctrine  which  was  thus  introduced  and  fostered  in  New 
England,  had  a  similar  introduction  and  development  in 
Old  England,  in  Scotland,  in  Holland,  in  Switzerland, 
and  in  Germany. 

More  than  thirty  years  have  now   passed,   since   what 
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those  most  interested  prefer  to  call  "  Liberal  Christianity  " 
has  been  openly  and  eloquently  defended  in  this  country. 
Talents,  wealth,  literature,  refinement,  with  other  power- 
ful auxiliaries,  have  not  been  wanting.  And  now  what 
is  the  prospect,  that  in  any  of  its  modes  or  forms,  it  will 
ever  supplant  the  faith  of  the  "fathers"  among  the 
"  children's  children "  ?  And  if  this  will  not  supplant 
that  faith,  what  form  of  doctrine  will  ? 

According  to  returns  and  estimates,*  a  few  years  since, 
there  were  in  the  United  States,  nearly  fifty  thousand 
churches,  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Meth- 
odist, and  Baptist.  But  according  to  the  best  authorities, 
the  whole  number  of  Unitarian  churches  or  congrega- 
tions,f  throughout  the  country,  at  the  present  time,  is 
about  two  hundred  and  forty  !  Three-fifths  of  these  are 
in  Massachusetts  alone  ;  and  quite  a  proportion  of  them 
are  very  small.  Not  one  half  of  the  number  were  gath- 
ered and  organized,  as  Unitarian.  Ninety  of  them  exist 
within  the  limits  of  the  old  evangelical  organizations. 

Of  more  than  seven  hundred  Congregational  churches 
in  Massachusetts,  at  the  present  time,  nearly  five  hundred 
and  fifty  are  orthodox.  And  of  these,  full  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  have  been  gathered  within  the  last  twen- 
ty-five years !  The  number  of  other  Congregational 
churches  has,  in  the  same  period,  remained  nearly  station- 
ary !  And  the  proportion  of  communicants  in  the  ortho- 
dox Congregational  churches,  is  very  much  greater  ;  be- 
ing, at  a  moderate  calculation,  as  ten  to  one  ! 

In  general,  also,  the  efficiency  of  the  evangelical  Con- 
gregational churches  has  been  vastly  augmented.  It  is  as 
yet  susceptible  of  a  ten  fold,  if  not  a  hundred  fold  aug- 
mentation. Upon  all  the  great  points  of  doctrinal  dis- 
pute, there  is  a  feeling  that  the  work  of  public  controversy 
is  finished.     We  have  a  far  more  congenial  work  to  do, — 

*  Baird's  Religion  in  America.  t  Unitarian  Almanac,  &c. 
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111  carrying  forward  the  numerous  enterprises  of  true 
evangelical  ciiarity. 

There  is  no  antidote  to  error,  like  the  truth  as  in  Jesus, 
when  it  comes  upon  the  conscience,  in  demonstration  of 
the  Spirit.  Hence  there  is  no  available  power,  like  a 
genuine  revival,  to  give  the  advantage  and  the  victory  to 
the  friends  of  the  Saviour.  Most  abundant  and  most 
striking  has  been  the  witness  of  this,  in  the  progress 
which  evangelical  religion  has  made  in  our  Common- 
wealth, within  twenty-five  years. 

Look  at  Boston,  and  see  what  it  is,  as  compared  with 
what  it  was  forty  and  thirty  years  since.  Look  over  all 
New  England,  and  see  what  mode  of  religious  sentiment 
has  the  sway  over  the  masses.  Make  the  most  that  you 
can  out  of  all  the  various  sects  and  names,  which  are 
antagonistical  to  the  faith,  or  at  variance  with  the  eccle- 
siastical order  of  the  founders  of  New  England.  You 
will  find  a  most  decided  preponderance  of  the  intellectual 
and  the  moral  strength  of  their  descendants,  where  they 
would  wish,  above  all  things,  that  it  should  be  ; — uphold- 
ing and  advancing  the  institutions  of  '^  the  glorious 
gospel,"  and  "  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God." 

An  hour  more  would  scarcely  suffice,  that  I  should  only 
name  our  largest  associations  of  Christian  philanthropy, — 
which  every  day  are  adding  new  gems  or  a  brighter 
effulgence  to  the  ''  crown  "  of  the  rejoicing  of  "  the 
fathers,"  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 

And,  my  brethren,  as  we  now  look  back  upon  the  past, 
and  around  upon  the  present,  how  can  we  despair  of  the 
Religion  of  the  "  fathers  ?  "  Can  we  with  such  semina- 
ries of  learning  and  theology, — more  than  forty  of  the 
latter  existing,  where  we  had  but  one,  forty  years  ago  ; 
with  such  increasing  advantages  of  popular  education  j 
with  such  an  immense  distribution  of  the  Bible  and  of 
books  illustrative  of  the  Bible  ;  with  so   many  thousand 
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evangelical  churches,  and  so  many  hundred  thousand  chil- 
dren, taught  the  "  words  "  which  are  "  spirit  and  life," — 
every  Sabbath  day  ?  What  Religion,  what  Doctrine  is 
it,  which  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  ministers  are 
preaching  in  the  thirty  States  of  this  Union  ?  Radically 
and  essentially  the  Religion  of  faith  in  the  atoning  blood 
of  an  Ail-sufficient,  because  Almighty  Redeemer ;  and 
the  Doctrine,  that  "  God  so  loved  the  ivorld,  that  he  gave 
his  otily-begotte7i  Son,  that  whosoever  helieveth  in  him, 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life^ 

I  have  no  time  to  enlarge.  My  limits  are  more  than 
occupied  already.  But  from  the  review  now  presented  of 
our  New  England  history,  you  will  not,  I  trust,  think  of  me, 
as  uttering  more  than  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness, 
when  I  proclaim  the  sentiment,  that  of  all  people  in  the 
world,  we  are  under  the  highest  obligations  to  support 
munificently,  and  communicate  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
the  knowledge  and  the  institutions  of  the  "  everlasting 
gospel." 

The  period  during  which  our  country  has  so  amazingly 
developed  our  resources  of  every  description,  most  need- 
ful and  important,  for  the  sustenance,  protection,  and 
exaltation  of  a  more  intelligent,  more  benevolent,  more 
powerful,  because  more  Christian  people,  than  has  ever 
existed, — has  been  the  period  since  the  great  battle  of 
Waterloo.  Peace  has  blessed  our  land,  and  so  far  other 
nations  also,  that  a  vastly  greater  proportion  of  well- 
educated  or  of  aspiring  mind,  than  ever  before,  since  the 
world  began,  has  been  employed  in  devising  ways  and 
means,  by  which  labor  shall  have  the  largest  ratio  of 
product  with  the  least  amount  of  physical  or  mental 
exhaustion  ;  and  by  which  all  the  powers  of  nature  shall 
be  constrained  to  pay  their  richest  and  noblest  tribute  to 
him,  who  was  "  made "  but  "  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels";  and  thus  the  world  receive  the  fullest  demon- 
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stration,  that  he  who  fell  with  "the  first  man/'  rises  by 
"  the  second  "  —  "  the  Lord  from  heaven," — higher  and 
higher  in  the  original  dignity  and  grandeur  of  his  immor- 
tal nature, — recovering  and  re-assuming  one  measure  after 
another  of  his  lost  dominion  over  the  whole  inferior 
creation. 

When  before  were  such  opportunities,  facilities,  and 
incitements  to  mental  and  moral  activity,  afforded  to  so 
large  a  number,  as  now  constitute  the  substantial  and 
reliable  portions  of  our  community  ?  Since  Europe  has 
been  brought  within  less  than  twelve  days  from  our 
greatest  cities  ;  and  the  magnetic  telegraph  outstrips  the 
sun,  by  thousands  of  miles  per  hour, — what  next  may  we 
not  expect  to  see,  among  the  merely  ^^  incidental  henefitSj^ 
as  they  were  termed  by  Robert  Hall, — "  which  Christian- 
ity scatters  along  her  way  in  her  sublime  march  to 
immortality  ?  ''  What  a  spectacle  are  we  now  as  a 
nation  ?     And  what  is  yet  to  be  ? 

When  Calvin  was  dying,  he  reached  his  emaciated 
hand  towards  an  open  Bible  ; — "  there  is  the  safety  of  the 
Church  and  the  State  !  "  So  felt  the  "  fathers  "  of  New 
England,  to  their  inmost  soul.  In  the  Bible — Old  Testa- 
ment and  New — one  and  inseparable, — they  found  the 
Rock  of  Ages.  They  lived  and  they  died,  triumphantly 
"  looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing 
of  the  GREAT  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  ;  who 
gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all 
iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zeal- 
ous of  good  works." 

Let  ws,  therefore,  as  their  children's  children,  cherish 
like  precious  faith ;  and  with  them  give  God  the  glory  of 
all  that  we  have,  and  all  that  we  hope.  Let  us  send  the 
gospel  to  the  farthest  bounds  of  the  globe.  It  is  the 
greatest  gift,  which  man  can  impart  to  his  brother  man. 
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It  is  God's  appointed  method  for  the  intellectual,  moral, 
civil,  and  political  regeneration  of  all  the  various  nations 
and  tribes  of  the  earth  ;  as  well  as  for  the  personal  salva- 
tion of  each  individual,  whatever  his  honor  or  dishonor, 
his  wealth  or  poverty,  his  virtue  or  his  corruption,  his 
enjoyment  or  his  wretchedness. 

In  fulfilling  the  grand  commission  of  our  ascending 
Saviour  and  Lord,  we  would  begin  at  our  own  Jerusalem. 
We  would  remember  those  who  are  like  sheep  in  the  wil- 
derness, without  a  shepherd  ;  and  as  we  the  more  remem- 
ber theniy,  would  still  the  less  forget  the  famishing  and  the 
perishing  upon  the  dark  mountains  of  far-distant  idolatries 
and  cruel  sorrows.  We  would  publish  the  adorable  name 
of  Jesus  to  every  creature.  And  that  the  children  who 
will  take  our  places  may  have  our  exalted  and  priceless 
privileges  unimpaired  ;  that  those  thousands,  those  mil- 
lions who  are  following  "the  star  of  empire"  westward 
to  the  Pacific  shores,  may  never  lose  sight  of  the  "  Bright 
and  Morning  Star";  that  the  mighty  people  that  now 
are,  and  all  that  may  arise  from  them,  or  be  added  to 
them,  may  be  mightier  far  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world, 
and  in  the  sight  of  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  and  the  Judge 
of  all,  be  "  a  wise  and  understanding  people  "  ;- — may 
we  all  most  gratefully  honor  the  memory  of  our  fathers, 
and  with  the  same  love  of  Christ  and  of  souls,  the  same 
faith  and  hope,  may  we  enter  into  their  labors.  And  the 
greater  the  number,  the  unanimity,  the  energy,  and  the 
unfaltering  resolution  and  perseverance  of  those  who  thus 
enter  into  their  labors, — the  greater  is  the  moral  certainty, 
that,  for  all  ages  to  come,  the  Scripture  will  here  have  a 
most  magnificent  and  sublime  witness, — that  "  chil- 
dren's   CHILDREN   ARE    THE    CROWN    OF  OLD    MEN,    AND  THE 
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It  has  been  designed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  to  exhibit  "  The  Pilgrims '" 
and  "  The  Fathers,"  in  their  true  evangelical  spirit ;  and  to  present  a  rapid, 
yet  distinct  outline  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  New  England,  in  some- 
what more  of  a  missionary  point  of  view,  than  has  been  common.  Some 
passages  of  the  Discourse  were  omitted,  at  the  time  it  was  delivered. 

The  day  was  very  unfavorable  for  a  large  gathering,  and  but  a  small 
number  assembled  in  the  house  of  God.  There  were  just  about  as  many 
present,  as  the  whole  number  of  the  emigrants,  who  came  in  the  May- 
flower ;  which,  some  may  forget,  was  one  hundred  and  one.  But  there 
was  a  grandeur  in  the  scene,  as  the  storm  sounded  from  the  ocean  and 
above  the  summits  of  the  hills,  which  few  would  venture  to  describe.  All 
nature  around  seemed  to  unite  in  the  celebration  of  the  "  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrims."  No  one  who  joined  in  the  religious  exercises,  could  have 
needed  much  aid  to  his  imagination  and  sensibilities,  as  he  silently  remem- 
bered those,  whom  he  had  come  to  honor-, — when. 

Amidst  the  storm  they  sang, 

And  the  stars  heard  and  the  sea  t 
And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang 

To  the  anthem  of  the  free  1 

[p.  9.] 

The  Pilgrims,  before  they  landed,  made  a  civil  compact,  as  follows  : 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  We  whose  names  are  vnder- written,  the 
loyall  Subiects  of  our  dread  soveraigne  Lord  King  Iames,  by  the  grace 
of  God  of  Great  Britaine,  France,  and  Ireland  King,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  &c. 

"Having  vnder-taken  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  advancement  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  and  honour  of  our  King  and  Countrey,  a  Voyage  to  plant 
the  first  Colony  in  the  Northerne  parts  of  Virginia,  doe  by  these  presents 
solemnly  &  mutually  in  the  presence  of  God  and  one  of  another,  covenant, 
and  combine  our  selues  together  into  a  civill  body  politike,  for  our  better 
ordering  and  preservation,  and  furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid  ;  and  by 
vertue  hereof  to  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  such  iust  and  equall  Lawes, 
Ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  offices  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be 
thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  generall  good  of  the  Colony ; 
vnto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obedience.  In  witnesse 
whereof  we  haue  here-vnder  subscribed  our  names.  Cape  Cod,  11th  of 
Nove7nber,  in  the  yeare  of  the  raigne  of  our  sovraigne  Lord  King  Iames,  of 
England,  France,  and  Ireland,  i  8.  and  of  Scotland  54.     Aiino  Domino  1620." 

"  The  elder  President  Adams,"  says  Dr.  Pierce  in  his  recent  Election 
Sermon,  "  was  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  this  compact,  as  the  germ  of  our 
republican  institutions." 

It  does  not  appear,  that  the  Pilgrims  had  any  very  definite  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  attempt  to  manage  civil  affairs,  until  they 
were  on  the  very  point  of  disembarking. 

"  This  day  before  we  came  to  harbour,  obseruing  some  not  well  affected 
to  vnitie  and  concord,  but  gaue  some  appearance  of  faction,  it  was  thought 
good  there  should  be  an  association  and  agreement,  that  we  should  combine 
together  in  one  body,  and  to  submit  to  such  government  and  governours, 
as  we  should  by  common  consent  agree  to  make  and  choose,  and  set  our 
hands  to  this  that  folio wes  word  for  word." 

But  in  their  ecclesiastical  action,  as  church-members  upon  the  basis  of 
equality  and  fraternity,  and  in  their  "  Town-Meetings,"  we  cannot  fail  to 
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recognize  what  Mr.  Bancroft  lias  called.  "  the  semmal  prmciples  of  republi- 
can freedom  and  national  independence."  If,  however,  they  had  found 
the  river  Hudson,  for  which  they  had  searched,  they  would  have  been  so 
near  the  limits  of  the  Virginia  Company,  that  they  might  not  have  formed 
the  Compact,  "  which,"  as  Dr.  Cheever  justly  remarks  in  his  recent 
work, — "  whatever  may  have  been  their  original  intention  or  foresight, 
constituted  them  a  self-governing  republic,  although  named  'loyal  subjects 
of  our  dread  sovereign  lord,  King  James.'  " 

Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  founders  of  our 
civil  and  political  institutions  was  reliffious,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term.  This  is  indicated  by  the  first  words  of  the  above  Compact.  Else- 
where the  witness  is  most  explicit.  The  reasons  for  leaving  Holland  are 
"recited,"  says  Morton's  Memorial,  "  as  received  from  themselves." 

"  First,  Because  themselves  were  of  a  different  Language  from  the  Dittch, 
where  they  Lived,  and  were  settled  in  their  way,  insomuch  that  in  ten 
years  time,  whilst  their  Church  sojourned  amongst  them,  they  could  not 
bring  them  to  reform  the  neglect  of  Observation  of  the  Lord's  Day  as  a  Sab- 
bath, or  any  other  thing  amiss  amongst  them. 

"  Secondly,  Because  their  Countr;j'Tnen,  who  came  over  to  joyn  Vv'ith 
them,  by  reason  of  the  hardness  of  the  Country,  soon  spent  their  Estates, 
and  were  then  forced  either  to  return  back  to  ILngland,  or  to  live  very 
meanly. 

"  Thirdly,  That  many  of  their  Children,  through  the  extream  necessity 
that  was  upon  them,  altho'  of  the  best  dispositions,  and  graciously  inclined, 
and  willing  to  bear  part  of  their  Parents  burthens,  were  oftentimes  so  oppres- 
sed with  their  heavy  labours,  that  although  their  Spirits  were  free  and  wil- 
ling, yet  their  Bodies  bowed  under  the  weight  of  the  same,  and  became  de- 
crepid  in  their  early  youth,  and  the  vigour  of  Nature  consumed  in  the  very 
bud.  And  that  which  Avas  very  lamentable,  and  of  all  sorrows  most  heavy 
to  be  born,  was,  that  many  by  these  occasions,  and  the  great  licentiousness 
of  Youth  in  that  Country,  and  the  manifold  temptations  of  the  place,  w^ere 
di'awn  away  by  evil  examples  into  extravagant  and  dangerous  courses, 
getting  the  reins  on  their  necks,  and  departing  from  their  Parents  :  Some 
became  Souldiers,  others  took  upon  them  far  Voyages  by  Sea,  and  other- 
some  worse  courses  tending  to  dissoluteness,  and  the  destruction  of  their 
Souls,  to  the  great  grief  of  their  Parents,  and  the  dishonour  of  God, ;  and 
that  the  place  being  of  great  licentiousness  and  liberty  to  Children,  they 
could  not  educate  them,  nor  could  they  give  them  due  correction  without 
reproof  or  reproach  from  their  Neighbours. 

"  Fourthly,  That  their  Posterity  would  in  few  generations  become  Dutch 
and  so  lose  their  interest  in  the  English  Nation  ;  they  being  desirous  rather 
to  enlarge  His  Majesties  Dominions,  and  to  live  under  their  Natural 
PRINCE. 

"  Fifthly  and  lastly,  and  which  v/as  not  the  least,  a  great  hope  and  in- 
ward Zeal  they  had  of  laying  some  good  Foundation,  or  at  least  to  make 
some  way  thereunto,  for  the  propagating  and  advancement  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  those  remote  parts  of  the  World,  yea,  altho'  they 
should  be  but  as  stepping  stones  unto  others  for  the  performance  of  so 
great  a  Work." 

In  the  Preamble  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  in  1643,  it  is  said  : 
"  Whereas  we  all  came  into  these  parts  of  America  with  one  and  the  same 
end  and  aim,  namely,  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  enjoy  the  liberties  of  the  Gospel  in  purity  with  peace,"  &c.  (Win- 
throp's  Journal.) 

[p.  11.] 
For  illustrations  of  these  statements,  see  Baird's  *'  Religion  in  America," 
"Synopsis  of  Missions,"  Morse  and  Parish's  History  of  New  England, 
Thomas  Robbins's  "  New  England  Fathers,"  &c.  &c.     But  the  subject  de- 
mands more  attention,  than  it  has  ever  received. 

[p.  12.     See  Note,  p.  31.] 
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[p.  14.] 

The  Kecords  of  the  Fu'st  Church,  previous  to  1660,  are  supposed  to  be 
lost.  In  the  Records  of  the  Tabernacle  Church,  there  is  a  Transcript  of  a 
Pamphlet  entitled,  "  A  Copy  of  the  Church  Covenants  which  have  been 
used  in  the  Church  of  Salem,  formerly,  and  in  their  late  revieM'ing  of  the 
Covenant  on  the  day  of  the  Public  Fast,  April  15th,  1680.  *  *  * 
Boston,  printed  at  the  desire  and  for  the  use  of  many  in  Salem,  for  them- 
selves and  children,  by  J.  F.,  1680."  It  begins  as  follows  : — "There  was 
a  Church  Covenant  agreed  upon  and  consented  to  by  the  Chiu'ch  of  Salem 
at  their  first  beginning  in  the  year  1629,  Aug.  6th." 

"  The  following  Covenant  was  propounded  by  the  Pastor,  was  agreed 
upon  and  consented  to  by  the  brethren  of  the  Church,  in  the  year  1636. 

"  We  whose  names  are  here  underwritten,  members  of  the  present 
Church  of  Christ  in  Salem,  having  found  by  sad  experience  how  dangerous 
it  is  to  sit  loose  from  the  covenant  we  make  with  our  God,  and  how  apt  we 
are  to  wander  into  by-paths,  even  unto  the  loosing  (losing  ?)  of  our  first 
aims  in  entering  into  church  fellowship  ;  do  therefore  solemnly  in  the 
presence  of  the  eternal  God,  both  for  our  own  comforts,  and  those  who 
shall  or  may  be  joined  unto  us,  renew  the  Church  Covenant  we  find  this 
Church  bound  unto  at  their  first  begimiing,  viz  :  '  That  we  covenant  with  the 
Lord,  and  one  with  another,  and  do  bind  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  God, 
to  walk  together  in  all  his  ways,  according  as  he  is  pleased  to  reveal  him- 
self unto  us  in  his  blessed  word  of  truth  ; '  and  do  more  explicitly,  in  the 
name  and  fear  of  God,  profess  and  protest  to  walk  as  folloiceth,  t\\xoM^  the 
power  and  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  1.  We  avouch  the  Lord  to  be  our  God,  and  ourselves  to  be  his  people, 
in  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  our  spirits. 

"2.  We  give  ourselves  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  word  of  his 
grace,  for  the  teaching,  ruling,  and  sanctifying  of  us  in  matters  of  worship 
and  conversation,  resolving  to  cleave  unto  him  alone  for  life  and  glory, 
and  to  reject  all  contrary  ways,  canons,  and  institutions  of  men  in  his 
worship." 

The  other  articles  are  the  same,  as  commonly  published  in  w^hat  has 
erroneously  been  said,  so  many  times,  to  be  "  doubtless  the  first  Church 
Covenant  ever  drawn  in  America." 

In  a  printed  Tract,  without  date,  but  undoubtedly  issued  in  the  year 
1680,  we  have  the  "Confession  of  Faith"  with  a  form  of  "Covenant," 
"for  substance,"  as  adopted  6th  of  August,  1629.  The  expression  "/or 
siibstance"  implies,  of  course,  that  the  original  Avas  neither  less  in  quantity, 
nor  different  in  quality.  The  Tract  may  be  found  in  the  Boston  Athenae- 
um, B.  76,  Sermons.     It  is  entitled, 

"  A  Dhection  for  a  public  profession  in  the  Church  Assembly,  after  pri- 
vate examiiration  by  the  elders.  Which  direction  is  taken  out  of  the 
Scripture,  and  points  unto  that  faith  and  covenant  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
ture. Being  the  same  for  substance  which  was  propounded  to  and  agreed 
upon  by  the  Church  of  Salem,  at  their  begining,  the  sixth  of  the  sixth 
month    1629  " 

"THE  CONFESSION   OF  FAITH. 

"  I  do  believe  with  my  heart  and  confess  with  my  mouth. 

"  Concerning  God. — That  there  is  but  one  only  true  God  in  three  persons, 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  each  of  them  God,  and  all  of 
them  one  and  the  same  Infinite,  Eternal  God,  most  Holy,  Just,  Merciful 
and  Blessed  forever. 

"  Concerning  the  works  of  God. — That  this  God  is  the  Maker,  Preserver 
and  Governor  of  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  and 
that  God  made  man  in  his  own  Image,  in  Knowledge,  Holiness  and  Right- 
eousness. 

"  Concerning  the  fall  of  Man. — That  Adam  by  transgressing  the  command 
of  God,  fell  from  God  and  brought  himself  and  his  posterity  into  a  state  of 
sin  and  death,  under  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God,  which  I  do  believe  to  be 
my  own  condition  by  nature  as  well  as  any  other. 

"  Concerning  Jesus  Christ. — That  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  who 
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for  our  sakes  became  man,  that  he  might  redeem  us  and  save  us  by  his 
obedience  unto  death,  and  that  he  arose  from  the  dead,  ascended  into 
heaven  and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  from  whence  he  shall  come  to 
judge  the  v/orld. 

"  Cojicerning  the  Hohj  GJwst.—TYiot  God  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  fully  re- 
vealed the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  the  will  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  which  are  the  word  of  God,  the  perfect,  perpet- 
ual, and  only  rule  of  our  Faith  and  obedience. 

'*  Concerning  the  benefits  toe  have  bij  Christ.— Ti\?it  the  same  Spirit  by 
working  faith  in  God's  Elect,  applyeth  unto  them  Christ  with  all  his  bene- 
fits of  justification  and  sanctification  unto  salvation,  in  the  use  of  those  or- 
dinances which  God  hath  appointed  in  his  A^Titten  word,  which  therefore 
ought  to  be  observed  by  us  unto  the  coming  of  Christ. 

"  Concerning  the  Church  of  Christ.— ThsX  all  true  believers  being  commit- 
ted unto  Christ  as  the  head,  make  up  one  Mistical  Church,  which  is  the 
body  of  Christ,  the  members  whereof,  having  fellowship  with  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  by  faith,  and  one  with  another  in  love,  do  receive 
here  upoaa  earth  forgiveness  of  sins,  with  the  life  of  grace,  and  at  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  they  shall  receive  everlasting  life. 

"THE   COVENANT. 

"  I  do  heartily  take  and  avouch  this  one  God  who  is  made  known  to  us  in 
the  Scripture,  by  the  name  of  God  the  Father,  and  God  the  Son  even  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  my  God,  according  to  the  tenour 
of  the  Covenant  of  Grace  ;  wherein  he  hath  promised  to  be  a  God  to  the 
faithful  and  their  seed  after  them  in  their  generations,  and  taketh  thern^  to 
be  his  people,  and  therefore  unfeignedly  repenting  of  all  my  sins,  I  do  give 
up  myself  wholly  to  this  God,  to  believe  in,  to  love,  serve,  and  obey  him 
sincerely  and  faithfu.lly,  according  to  his  written  word,  against  all  the  temp- 
tations of  the  devil,  the  world,  and  my  own  flesh,  and  this  unto  the  death. 

"  I  do  also  consent  to  be  a  member  of  this  particular  Church,  promising 
to  continue  steadfastly  in  fellowship  with  it,  in  the  public  worship  of  God, 
to  submit  to  the  Order,  Discipline,  and  Goverment  of  Christ  in  it,  and  to 
the  ministerial  teaching,  guidance  and  oversight  of  the  Elders  of  it,  and  to 
the  brotherly  watch  of  the  Fellow-Members ;  and  aU  this  according  to 
God's  word  and  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  enabling  me  there- 
unto.    Amen." 

[p.  26.] 
Robeit  Cushman,  in  his  "  Epistle  Dedicatory"  of  his  Sermon  preached 
at  Plymouth,  in  1621,  gives  some  geographical  account  of  New  England. 
He  speaks  of  it  as  '  being  Champion  ground,  but  no  high  mountains,  &c. ; 
fuU  of  Rivers  and  Sweet  Springs,  as  Engkmd  is.  But  principally,  so  far  as 
we  can  yet  find,  it  is  an  island,  and  near  about  the  quantity  of  England, 
being  cut  out  from  the  main  Land  in  America,  as  England  is  from  the  main 
of  Europe,  hj  a  great  arm  of  the  Sea,  which  entereth  in  forty  Degrees,  and 
runneth  up  North  West  and  by  West,  and  goeth  out  either  into  the  South- 
Sea,  or  else  into  the  Bay  of  Canada.  The  certainty  whereof,  and  secrets  of 
which,  we  have  not  yet  so  found  as  that  as  eye-witnesses  v/e  can  make 
narration  thereof,  but  if  God  give  time  and  means,  we  shall,  ere  long, 
discover  both  the  extent  of  that  River,  together  with  the  secrets  thereof ; 
and  so  try  what  Territories,  Habitation,  or  Commodities,  may  be  found, 
either  in  it,  or  about  it.' 

[p.  31.] 
As  it  regards  the  difficulties  with  Roger  Williams,  and  his  true  charac- 
ter, the  reader  is  referred  to  several  very  able  articles  in  the  "  Christian 
Observatory."  The  Editor  has  investigated  the  whole  subject,  in  the  most 
thorough  manner.  See  also  Dr.  Cheever's  "  Journal  of  the  Pilgrims,"  &c. 
Chap.  XVin.  "  Our  fathers,"  says  Mr.  McClure,  "  turned  Mr.  Williams 
out  of  doors,  because  he  was  tearing  their  house  to  pieces.     For  perform- 
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ing  tbis  necessary  act  of  self-preservation,  Ave  leave  them  to  be  vindicated 
hj  John  Quincy  Adams,  that  foe  of  bigotry,  and  firm  friend  of  civil^  and 
religious  liberty.  In  a  discourse  published  by  him  some  six  years  since, 
after  a  candid  statement  of  the  facts,  he  asks  :  '  Can  Ave  blame  the  found- 
ers of  the  JNIassachusetts  Colony  for  banishing  him  from  within  their  juris- 
diction ?  In  the  annals  of  religious  persecution,  is  there  to  be  found  a 
martp'  more  gently  dealt  with  by  those  against  whom  he  began  the  war 
of  intolerance  ?  v/hose  authority  he  persisted,  even  after  professions  of  pen- 
itence and  submission,  in  defying,  tiU  deserted  even  by  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  ?  and  whose  utmost  severity  of  punishment  upon  him  was  only  an 
order  for  his  removal  as  a  nuisance  from  among  them  r '  "  *  *  "  Williams's 
colony  was  obliged  to  procure  the  help  of  j\Iassachusetts  in  banishing  the 
fanatical  Gorton  and  his  outlaws  ;  obtaining  an  illegal  extension,  over  their 
OAA-n  territory,  of  the  very  laws  by  wliich  Williams  was  then  excluded  from 
Massachusetts.  This  hard  necessity  of  theirs,  may  amply  excuse  the  like 
necessity  on  the  part  of  *  the  people  of  the  Bay.'  " 

If  any  one  will  read  Morton's  account  of  the  dismission  of  Eoger  Wil- 
liams from  the  Church  of  Plymouth,  and  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  at 
Salem  and  Boston,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  same  view  was  taken  of  him  in 
both  colonies.  The  Church  "  consented  "  to  his  dismission,  "  through  the 
prudent  counsel  of  Mr.  Brewster,  (the  Ruling  Elder  there,)  fearing  that 
his  continuance  amongst  them  might  cause  divisions,  and  there  being  many 
able  men  in  the  Bay,  they  ivoidd  better  deal  toith  him  than  themselves  could, 
and  foreseeing  (what  he  feared  concerning  Mr.  Williams,  which  afterwards 
came  to  pass)  that  he  would  run  the  same  course  of  rigid  separation  and 
Anabaptistry,  which  Mr.  John  Smith,  the  Sebaptist  at  Amstei^dam  had 
done,"  &c. 

Roger  WiUiams  was  not  banished  for  being  a  Baptist.  He  never  was  a 
Baptist  in  Massachusetts,  and  but  ''for  three  months  "  in  Rhode  Island. 

In  respect  to  the  "intolerance"  attributed  to  "  the  fathers,"  Dr.  Cheev- 
er's  remarks  concerning  the  "  BroAvnes  "  at  Salem,  are  much  to  the  pur- 
pose.    Take,  for  example,  a  single  paragraph. 

** '  I  will  be  tolerant  of  every  thing  else,'  said  Mr.  Coleridge,  '  but  every 
other  man's  intolerance.'  Now  here  it  w^as  plainly  the  intolerance  of 
others,  not  their  religion,  of  which  Governor  Endicott  would  not  be  tole- 
rant. And  in  this  thing  he  and  the  colonists  Avere  evidently  guided  by 
Infinite  Wisdom.  Eor,  if  the  churclimen  had  been  permitted  to  go  on, 
there  would  have  been  an  end  to  this  sanctuary  of  freedom  in  the  wilder- 
ness. There  would  have  been  no  Ncav  England  in  existence,  in  the  history 
of  which  there  should  be  scope  for  a  sneer  at  the  piety,  or  the  freedom,  or 
the  superstition  of  its  founders.  Their  not  being  sufi"ered  to  ^o  on,_is  the 
reason  Avhy  they,  and  all  other  sects,  even  Bunyan's  Giant  Grim,  Avith  his 
nails  pared,  are  "here  in  quiet  noAV.  God,  in  his  gracious  divine  providence, 
Avoulcl  not  sufi'er  any  others  than  the  persecuted  Puritanic  Dissenters  to 
get  footing  here,  until  both  in  the  Old  World  and  the  Ncav,  the  great 
lesson  of  religious  liberty  had  been  more  fully  taught  and  understood. 
He  had  much  light  yet  for  Cromwell  and  the  Independents  of  England  to 
pour  upon  this  question.  The  sneers  at  the  course  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers 
are  sneers  against  the  providence  of  God  and  the  freedom  of  man." 

It  was  "  in  the  Bay,"  that  the  innovating  spirits  were  disposed  to  sejttle. 
The  attractions  to  emigrants  were  very  few  at  Plymouth.  In  ten  years  the 
Colony  had  but  three  hundred  souls.  And  although  it  has  sometimes  been 
intimated,  that  the  Church  there  was  much  more  tolerant  than  the  Churches 
"  in  the  Bay,"  there  really  is  no  valid  proof,  as  yet  furnished,  that  there 
Avas  any  difference  in  p'^inciple,  or  prevailing  opinions.  And  if  there  be 
any  appearance  in  favor  of  Plymouth,  it  is  at  once  explained  by  a  differ- 
ence of  the  circumstances ;  or  the  operation  of  such  causes  as  make  some 
men  more  "  prudent"  than  others,  and  not  unwilling  to  evade  personal  re- 
sponsibility, instead  of  acting  with  decision  and  firmness. 
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"For  though  we  walk  in  the  flesh,  we  do  not  war  according  to  the  flesh  ;  (for  the  weapons  of  our 
wai'fare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  thi-ough  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds;)  casting  down 
imaginations,  and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing 
into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ." — 2  Cor.  x.  3-5. 

In  the  "lively  oracles,"  both  earlier  and  later,  "the  knowledge 
of  God"  denotes  or  implies  true  religion.  As  used  by  the  apostles, 
it  is  but  another  expression  for  the  Gospel,  or  "  the  truth  as  in  Jesus." 
Evidence  of  this  w^e  have  in  the  text,  and  in  many  other  passages 
of  the  New  Testament. 

"  The  knowledge  of  God,"  important  as  it  is  to  the  welfare  of 
man,  both  in  this  life  and  the  future,  has  never  had  free  course. 
"  The  carnal  mind,"  because  of  its  "  enmity  against  God,"  has  des- 
perately resisted  "  the  grace  that  bringeth  salvation,  teaching  us, 
that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world." — With  a  very  obvious, 
if  not  also  a  peculiarly  impressive  significance,  in  the  times  of  Paul, 
the  self-denying  and  perilous  exertions  and  exposures  of  himself  and 
other  followers  of  Christ  were  represented  as  a  "  warfare," — them- 
selves, as  "  soldiers," — their  means  of  operation  and  defence,  as 
"  swords"  and  "  helmets," — and  even  the  "  Prince  of  Peace," — 
their  Leader  and  Lord — as  the  "  Captain  of  Salvation." 

What  the  apostle  intended  by  "  strongholds"  is  partially  inti- 
mated by  what  he  says  of  "imaginations  and  every  high  thing  that 
exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God."  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  he  comprehends  in  this  description  all  the  vain  specu- 
lations, conceits,  devices,  and  pretences  of  self-righteousness,  self- 
sufficiency,  and  self-delusion;  in  short,  everything  which  can  be 
arrayed   in  opposition  to  "  the  truth  of  God  and  the  faith  of  Jesus." 

And  how  did  he  and  his  associates  prosecute  their  "  warfare" 
against  "spiritual  wickedness  ?"  Although  "in  the  flesh,"  and  there- 
fore subject  to  many  and  great  infirmities  and  temptations,  they  did 
not  strive  to  obtain  their  "  incorruptible  crown,"  or  to  accomplish 
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any  of  their  purposes,  by  means  or  instrumentalities,  which  are  con- 
genial to  selfishness  and  ungodliness.  "  For,"  as  he  affirms,  "  the 
weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal."  It  is  evident,  that  he 
means  as  if  he  had  said, — we  attempt  no  coercion  or  violence.  No 
fraud,  no  self-aggrandizement,  no  corruption  of  the  word  of  God, 
can  be  laid  to  our  charge.  We  may  indeed  invoke  miraculous  judg- 
ments in  vindication  of  our  despoiled  authority.  But  we  much 
prefer  to  "  beseech  you  by  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ," 
and  to  speak  with  far  less  of  assurance,  than  would  become  us,  of 
the  "  authority  which  the  Lord  hath  given  for  edification,  and  not 
for  destruction." 

Laying  aside  the  metaphors  of  the  text,  I  propose  to  specify  and 
illustrate  the  principal  means,  by  which  the  great  apostle  so  suc- 
cessfully labored  to  promote  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God ;  and 
by  which  he  became  so  pre-eminently  a  model  for  the  *'  ministry  of 
reconciliation"  among  all  people  and  throughout  all  ages, — until  the 
last  message  of  redeeming  love  shall  be  delivered  in  the  name  of 
Jesus. 

1.  The  apostle  labored  to  promote  the  Gospel,  hy  publishing  it 
as  a  definite  and  distinctive  system  of  faith  and  practice. 

As  in  the  material,  so  in  the  moral  world,  when  "  God  said,  Let 
there  be  light,  there  was  light,  and  God  divided  the  hght  from  the 
darkness."  "  The  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ"  shone  into  the  heart  of  Saul  of  Tarsus. 
The  doctrine  of  Christ  and  him  crucified,  like  Christ  himself,  was 
to  him  no  longer  "without  form  or  comeliness."  He  saw  in  clear- 
ness and  resplendence  the  amazing  "  mystery,  which  was  kept 
secret  since  the  world  began," — the  way  of  salvation  by  a  sincere, 
penitential  faith  in  the  blood  of  the  cross.  It  was  not  an  airy,  misty, 
shadowy,  undefined,  and  undefinable  something  or  somewhat ;  but 
it  was  "  the  word  of  life,"  which  could  be  "  seen,"  be  "  looked  upon," 
and  be  "handled." 

When,  therefore,  Paul  went  out  to  preach  to  his  fellow-men,  he 
carried  with  him  a  form  of  doctrine,  which  he  could  publish  and 
"deliver,"  as  such,  to  all  who  became  the  disciples  of  his  Master. 
It  was  a  "  form  of  sound  words,"  which  the  faithful  could  "  hold 
fast"  unto  death.  It  was  "  truth,"  and  the  truth,  in  a  reality  and 
with  a  blessedness,  of  which  he  had  sure  and  most  ennobling  ex- 
perience. In  all  things  he  thus  had  an  incalculable  advantage,  in 
encountering  the  philosophy  of  the  schools,  and  vulgar  superstition, 
whether  associated  with  the  bewildering  traditions  of  the  Jew,  or 
the  debasing  mythologies  of  the  Gentile.  He  could  edify,  or  build 
up,  as  well  as  demolish  and  destroy. 

His  faith  did  not  consist  in  "  not  believing."  His  creed  was 
neither  a  summary  of  negatives,  nor  of  disclaimers.  He  could  an- 
nounce to  all  men  everywhere,  as  "  a  faithful  saying  and  worthy 
of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners ;"  for  the  living  God,  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  "  gave 
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his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  In  few  words  he  could  answer 
the  question,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  Or  he  could  discuss 
the  great  doctrines  of  justification  by  faith,  and  of  atonement,  in 
elaborate  treatises,  as  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Hebrews. 
In  either  case  he  had  something  positive,  substantial,  real,  visible, 
and  tangible.  He  was  neither  a  pantheist,  nor  a  mystic,  a  tran- 
scendentalist  nor  an  enthusiast. 

2.  It  may  next  be  remarked,  that  Paul  labored  to  promote  the 
Gospel,  hy  publishing  it  as  indispensable  to  salvation,  and  as  free- 
ly offered  to  all. 

It  made  no  difference,  whether  he  was  addressing  Jews  or  Greeks, 
barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  or  free.  He  "  preached  Christ"  to  all, 
as  the  only  Saviour  from  "  the  wrath  to  come."  No  one,  however, 
could  better  have  known  the  first  impressions  of  the  story  of  the 
cross, — especially  upon  minds  of  the  higher  cast,  both  in  activity 
and  attainment.  The  intellectual  habits,  and  the  moral  associa- 
tions of  those  in  the  great  cities  of  wealth,  learning,  luxury,  and 
pride,  in  which  most  of  all  the  apostles  preached, — gave  them  ideas 
of  dogmatical  and  irresponsible  self-consequence,  and  predisposed 
them  in  large  masses  to  repel  with  ineffable  scorn  the  uncom- 
promising and  humbling  claims  of  Christ  and  him  crucified.  Yet 
in  all  places  and  among  all  people,  without  the  least  respect  of  per- 
sons, he  proclaimed  the  "  Gospel  of  Christ,  as  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth."  "  The  love  of  Christ 
constraineth  us,  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then 
were  all  dead  !     Therefore  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new 

creature God  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who 

knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him." 

He  knew,  that  "  of  God  Christ  Jesus  is  made  unto  us  wisdom, 
righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemption, — that,  according  as  it 
is  written.  He  that  glorieth,  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord."  He  knew 
and  felt  most  deeply,  that  "  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from 
heaven  with  his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on 
them  that  know  not  God  and  that  obey  not  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power, 
when  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to  be  admired 
in  all  them  that  believe."  And  hence  it  was,  that,  while  willing  to 
be  himself  accursed  from  Christ  for  his  brethren,  his  kinsmen  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  he  laid  to  their  charge  as  the  sin  above  all  their 
sins,  that  of  ''forbidding"  him  "  to  speak  to  the  Gentiles,  that  they 
might  be  saved.'' 

As  a  "  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,"  he  had  himself  soug^ht  righteous- 
ness  and  heaven  by  the  deeds  of  the  law.  His  eyes  had  been  shut, 
and  had  then  been  opened  to  see,  that  no  man  on  earth  was  ever  so 
justified  and  saved.  Ruined  and  helpless — as  a  man  weltering  in 
his  own  heart's  blood, — Jesus  Christ  was  revealed  to  him,  as  "  the 
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end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth."  Such 
now  was  the  transformation  of  his  views  and  feehngs,  such  the  in- 
ward and  transporting  witness  of  the  remedial  efficacy  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ  and  him  crucified,  that  he  was  as  sure  as  of  his  be- 
ing, that  whosoever  beiieveth  hath  eternal  life,  beyond  all  possibili- 
ty of  disappointment  and  shame.  The  great  problem  of  "  glory 
and  virtue"  had  been  solved  by  the  revelation  of  the  Son  of  God ; 
and  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  remained,  that,  by  faith  in  his  name, 
the  regenerated  soul  would  have  the  victory  over  death  and  hell, 
and  be  crowned  with  spotless  and  immortal  righteousness.  And 
although  at  Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  he  could  not  refrain  from  •'  shaking 
off  the  dust  of  his  feet,"  as  a  solemn  and  awful  testimony  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  against  the  "  despisers,"  who  "  beheld"  to  "  wonder 
and  perish ;"  yet  did  he  stand  forth  before  all  the  world,  as  himself 
the  "  chief  of  sinners,"  and  "  a  pattern"  for  the  effectual  persuasion 
of  all  the  anxious  and  the  agonized,  on  account  of  sin  and  the 
second  death,  that,  not  for  a  moment  might  they  despair  of  pardon 
and  life,  if  they  would  but  remember  the  abounding  mercy  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  to  him,  who  was  before  "  a  blasphemer  and  a  persecu- 
tor." 

3.  Paul  labored  to  promote  the  Gospel,  it  may  further  be  remark- 
ed, by  publishing  it  in  simplicity. 

Having  "  neither  received  it  of  man,  nor  was  taught  it,  but  by 
the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,"  he  preached  it  as  he  also  received 
it.  He  had  no  improvements  to  make  upon  Jesus  Christ.  He  dis- 
carded all  the  philosophy  of  the  world,  as  "vain,"  because  "foohsh- 
ness  with  God."  The  truths  of  Christianity  he  cordially  embraced 
as  facts,  in  regard  to  which  he  was  not  authorized  to  raise  "doubt- 
ful disputations,"  any  more  than  "  foolish  questions."  All  admix- 
tures of  mere  reason  or  imagination  he  vigilantly  shunned,  although 
the  chief  of  the  apostles,  and  accomplished  in  all  the  learning  of  his 
age. 

Capable  of  efforts  of  oratory,  which  were  not  unnoticed  by  Lon- 
ginus,  in  his  illustrations  of  the  sublime,  and  in  connection  with  such 
names  as  Demosthenes,  it  must  have  been  sheer  malice  or  nothing 
better,  which  prompted  some  of  the  Corinthians  to  say  of  him,  that 
"  his  bodily  presence  was  weak  and  his  speech  contemptible."  But 
well  aware  of  the  taste  of  that  ancient  Paris,  the  city  of  Corinth, 
and  of  the  fascination  of  rhetorical  brilliancies  of  expression  and 
factitious  accomplishments  of  delivery,  he  there  appears  to  have 
been  more  than  ever  solicitous  to  keep  himself  behind  the  cross,  and 
to  commend  the  simple,  the  pure,  and  undefiled  doctrine  of  Christ 
to  every  man's  conscience.  Yet  he  could  never  have  had  a  greater 
temptation  to  avail  himself  of  what  was  accounted  "  excellency  of 
speech,"  or  the  "enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom." 

It  may  occur  to  you,  however,  and  should  not  be  forgotten  here, 
that  in  no  epistles  of  Paul  is  there  so  much  of  genuine  classical  per- 
fection  of  style,  as  in  those  to  the   Corinthians.     That  fifteenth 
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chapter  of  his  first  Epistle  is  unsurpassed  in  every  quality  of 
chaste  and  terse,  elegant  and  energetic,  beautiful  and  sublime  com- 
position. Still  you  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  that,  in  all  his  matter  and 
in  all  his  manner  of  discourse,  he  betrays  no  ambition  or  desire  to  be 
praised  and  honored  by  the  ungodly,  whether  learned  or  illiterate, 
noble  or  ignoble  ;  but  was  ever  aiming  with  most  unfeigned  solici- 
tude to  win  souls  to  Christ,  that  Christ  might  have  all  the  glory. 

In  the  providence  of  God,  the  language  of  Greece — the  richest  of 
all  languages  of  the  heathen  w^orld,  and  that  most  extensively 
spoken  in  the  Roman  empire,  at  the  time  of  "the  beginning  of  the 
Gospel" — was  made  the  repository  and  the  vehicle  of  the  message 
of  the  Redeemer's  love  to  uncounted  millions.  But  even  the  peerless 
language  of  Homer  and  Plato,  of  Herodotus  and  Euripides,  was  in- 
adequate, without  much  "  private  interpretation,"  to  express  every 
"  truth  as  in  Jesus,"  in  its  various  forms  and  connections,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  mode  or  degree  of  unintelligibleness  or  obscurity. 
Hence  Peter  had  occasion  to  say,  that  there  were  "  some  things 
hard  to  be  understood"  in  the  epistles  of  his  "  beloved  brother  Paul ;" 
— whether  or  not  his  "  beloved  brother  Paul"  might  have  indulged 
in  a  similar  fraternal  criticism  upon  his  own. 

But  whatever  there  may  be  in  the  style  of  Paul,  which  may  have 
obscured  his  meaning,  at  the  time  of  his  personal  ministration,  and 
which  cannot  now  be  fully  elucidated,  we  may  be  very  certain, 
that  the  difficulty  could  never  have  arisen  from  an  affectation  of 
originality,  or  of  depth  of  thought,  or  from  any  artistic  structure  or 
embellishment.  We  may  concede,  that  parts  of  his  Epistles  are 
quite  dark,  if  not  impenetrable  ;  yet,  as  compared  with  the  whole, 
they  are  like  the  solar  spots,  and  would,  perhaps,  entirely  disappear, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  dark  places  in  the  hearts  and  in  "  the  eyes" 
of  the  "  understanding,"  not  only  of  believers  generally,  but  also  of 
the  very  best  Christian  expositors.  So  clear,  so  effulgent  are  the 
cardinal  principles  and  the  essential  doctrines  which  he  taught,  that 
our  Sabbath  School  children  may  understand  them,  and  be  "  wise 
unto  salvation."  No  one  who  heard  Paul  preach,  or  read  what  he 
wrote,  need  to  have  "  perished  for  lack  of  knowledge."  On  the 
contrary,  "  leaving  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,"  he 
might  "  go  on  to  perfection ;  not  laying  again  the  foundation  of  re- 
pentance from  dead  works,  and  of  faith  towards  God,  of  the  doc- 
trine of  baptisms,  and  of  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  and  of  eternal  judgment." 

4.  Another  means  by  which  Paul  labored  to  promote  the  Gospel, 
was  that  of  publishing  it  in  godly  sincerity. 

He  really  believed  what  he  preached.  His  whole  manner  of 
preaching  and  of  living  was  a  demonstration  of  the  genuineness, 
the  cordiality  of  his  personal  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  He 
"  bore  in  his  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  and  so  lived  unto 
his  Saviour  and  Lord,  that  he  was  dead  unto  the  world.  No  selfish 
or  secular  end  whatever  could  have  furnished  him  the  slightest 
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motive  to  do  or  to  suffer  what  he  did,  in  publishing  the  word  of 
salvation.  He  could  thus  appeal  to  his  "  manner  of  life,"  as  a  de- 
cisive witness  of  his  godly  sincerity. 

'■  Our  rejoicing  is  this,"  he  says  to  the  Corinthians,  "  the  testi- 
mony of  our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not 
with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  had  our  conver- 
sation in  the  world,  and  more  abundantly  to  you-ward.  For  we 
write  none  other  things  unto  you,  than  what  ye  read  or  acknowldge 
even  unto  the  end.  .  .  .  Therefore,  seeing  we  have  this 
ministry,  as  we  have  received  mercy,  we  faint  not ;  but  have  re- 
nounced the  hidden  things  of  dishonesty  ;  not  walking  in  craftiness 
nor  handling  the  word  of  God  deceitfully,"  "  I  have  coveted  no 
man's  silver  or  gold,  or  apparel," — said  he  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus. 
'•'  And  ye  yourselves  know,  that  these  hands  have  ministered  to 
my  necessities,  and  to  them  that  were  with  me."  To  the  Thessa- 
lonians  he  wrote, — "  Our  exhortation  was  not  from  deceit,  nor  of 
uncleanness,  nor  in  guile.  But  as  we  were  allowed  of  God  to  be 
put  in  trust  with  the  Gospel,  even  so  we  speak,  not  as  pleasing  men, 
but  God,  which  trieth  our  hearts.  For  neither  at  any  time  used 
we  flattering  words,  as  ye  know,  nor  a  cloak  of  covetousness  :  God 
is  witness.  Nor  from  men  sought  we  glory,  neither  from  you, 
neither  from  others.  .  .  .  Ye  are  witnesses,  and  God  also, 
how  holily  and  justly  and  unblamably  we  behaved  ourselves  among 
you  that  beheved  ;  and  how  we  exhorted  and  charged  every  one  of 
you,  as  a  father  doth  his  children,  that  ye  would  walk  worthy  of 
God,  who  hath  called  you  to  his  kingdom  and  glory." 

The  peculiar  impressiveness  of  this  appeal  may  be  lost  upon  those, 
who  should  happen  to  forget  or  fail  to  be  reminded,  that  many  have 
a  charactei-  of  excellence  in  public,  which  belongs  not  to  their  pri- 
vate walks,  and  is  unknowai  among  the  observers  of  their  daily  life. 
He  who  could  say, — "  I  have  wronged  no  man,  I  have  corrupted 
no  man,  I  have  defrauded  no  man," — "  ye  are  witnesses  and  God 
also  how  holily  and  justly  and  unblamably  we  behaved  ourselves 
am.ong  you  that  believe,"  must  have  been  a  man  who,  amidst  the 
abounding  corruptions  and  impurities  of  the  times,  would  have  en- 
dured the  scrutiny  of  fire  upon  fire.  And  this  character  of  untar- 
nished righteousness,  of  incorruptible  honesty  and  sincerity,  must 
have  imparted,  to  all  his  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Holy  One 
and  the  Just,  a  power  and  a  charm  of  conviction  and  persuasion, 
which  neither  Isocrates  nor  Tully,  nor  Quinctilian,  could  have 
ever  imagined  in  all  their  grandest  conceptions  of  the  moral  worth 
of  "  the  good  man" — irreproachable  purity  of  life, — as  the  crown- 
ing perfection  of  consummate  oratory. 

5.  The  earnestness  of  Paul  was  another  means,  by  which  he 
labored  so  effectively  in  promoting  the  Gospel. 

I  cannot  here  withhold  a  reference  to  a  fact  of  unwritten  biogra- 
phy, which  the  subject  in  this  view  very  forcibly  recalls  to  my 
mind.     While  pursuing  my  studies  at  the  neighboring  University, 
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there  was  a  fellow-student  from  one  of  the  opulent  families  of  the 
South.  For  some  months,  he  was  reported  to  be  in  a  state  of  par- 
tial derangement,  and  was  at  length  obliged  to  leave  his  class. 
Whatever  instructions  he  may  have  received  in  childhood,  it  after- 
wards appeared  from  very  unexpected  disclosures  of  his  history, 
that  he  was  almost  an  entire  stranger  to  the  Scriptures.  Before 
leaving  his  class,  and  while  much  depressed  in  spirits — craving 
relief  he  knew  not  what — he  one  day  took  up  a  Bible,  or  his  Greek 
Testament.  He  soon  found  himself  attracted  and  absorbed  by  the 
"Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  in  which  Luke  has  so  graphically  described 
the  conversion  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  and  narrated  the  more  important 
events  and  incidents  of  his  subsequent  career.  He  became  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  character  of  Paul,  as  a  character.  The 
more  he  read  of  him,  the  more  his  admiration  increased.  And  if 
I  do  not  greatly  err  in  memory,  it  was  the  earnestness  of  Paul,  more 
than  any  other  characteristic,  which  deeply  affected  his  heart,  and 
was  blessed  of  God  to  his  ultimate  conversion.  In  all  his  life,  as 
he  thought,  he  had  never  found  a  man  with  a  soul  like  that  of 
Paul ;  so  earnestly  devoted  to  his  God,  and  to  the  work  of  spreading 
the  knowledge  of  salvation  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.* 

And  is  it  strange,  that  he  should  have  been  so  affected  ?  Who 
can  now  read  of  Paul  in  those  delineations  of  his  fellow-laborer, 
and  in  his  own  writings,  without  seeing  that  he  was  indeed  in 
earnest,  like  a  man,  who  felt  to  the  very  utmost  power  of  emotion, 
and  not  seldom  to  agony,  that  to  those  who  perished,  he  was  a 
savor  of  death  unto  death ;  but  to  those  that  were  saved,  of  life 
unto  life  !  Neither  the  "  love  that  passeth  knowledge,"  nor  "  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord"  could  ever  languish  sleepily  upon  his  tongue ! 
In  earnest  he  always  was  :  and  sometimes,  as  before  Felix,  "  terribly 
in  earnest." 

His  mode  of  reasoning  very  strikingly  displays  this  element  of 
character  and  of  power.  Let  him  take  any  point  to  argue,  and 
however  systematic  may  be  his  plan,  or  important  the  regularity  of 
the  succession  of  his  positions  or  facts,  he  proceeds  but  a  little  way^ 
before  he  seems  to  forget  that  he  is  reasoning,  and  breaks  out  in 
some  burst  of  glowing  exclamation  or  appeal.  His  reasoning  is 
always  '•  logic  set  on  fire," — and  fire  so  powerful,  as  to  threaten  to 
burn  off  the  very  strongest  links  of  the  chain  of  the  argument. 

But  in  all  his  earnestness,  you  see  no  proof  of  mere  animal  ex- 
citement, or  of  extravagance  and  enthusiasm.  It  was  emotion,  in- 
spired legitimately  by  the  realities  of  the  great  and  the  glorious 
theme,  which  enkindled  and  exalted  his  soul.  And  hence,  we  can- 
not doubt,  that  it  was  with  an  overwhelming  moral  dignity  and 
grandeur,  that  he  replied  to  Festus  : — "  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble 
Festus,  but  speak  forth  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness !" 

*  It  would  not  be  proper  to  say  more.  The  facts  were  not  known,  until  after  the 
student  had  left  Cambridge ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  officers  of  the  Uni- 
versity were  ever  aware  of  what  the  writer  has  here  ventured  to  record, 
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6.  The  boldness  of  Paul  may  next  be  specified,  as  a  means  by 
which  he  endeavored  to  promote  the  Gospel. 

Hardly  had  the  scales  fallen  from  his  eyes  at  Damascus,  after 
"the  heavenly  vision,"  before  he  "entered  the  synagogues,"  and 
"  preached  Christ  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God.  All  that  heard  him 
were  amazed,  and  said.  Is  not  this  he  that  destroyed  them,  which 
called  on  this  name  in  Jerusalem,  and  came  hither  for  that  intent, 
that  he  might  bring  them  bound  unto  the  chief  priests  ?"  When 
subsequently  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  "  Barnabas  took  him,  and 
brought  him  to  the  apostles,  and  declared  unto  them  how  he  had 
seen  the  Lord  on  the  way,  and  that  he  had  spoken  to  him,  and  how 
he  had  preached  boldly  at  Damascus,  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  And 
he  was  with  them  coming  in  and  going  out  at  Jerusalem.  And  he 
spake  boldly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  disputed  against 
the  Grecians ;  but  they  went  about  to  slay  him." 

As  he  began,  so  he  continued.  Surely  he  was  not  unapprised  of 
the  scorn  and  the  obloquy,  the  scourgings,  imprisonments,  and 
deaths,  which  everywhere  threatened  the  heralds  of  the  cross  of 
Calvary.  Beside  the  vivid  suggestions  of  his  own  experience, 
while  "  breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Lord," — suggestions  which  would  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
hearten any  man  who  had  not  the  fortitude  and  the  courage  of  the 
noblest  in  the  army  of  the  mart3^rs, — we  find,  that,  at  the  very  out- 
set of  his  ministry  for  Christ,  he  received  a  revelation  of  suffering, 
no  less  than  of  salvation.  While  Ananias  was  hesitating  to  per- 
form the  service,  to  which  a  vision  directed  him, — thinking  it  im- 
possible, that  Saul  of  Tarsus  had  become  a  man  of  prayer  in  spirit 
and  in  truth, — "Go  thy  way,"  said  the  Lord:  for  he  is  a  chosen 
vessel  unto  me,  to  bear  my  name  before  the  gentiles,  and  kings,  and 
the  children  of  Israel.  For  I  will  show  him  how  great  tilings  he 
must  suffer  for  my  name's  sake.'' 

It  was  then  in  full  view  of  all  his  liabilities  to  reproach,  and 
ignominy,  and  torture,  and  frightful  martyrdom,  that  he  went 
through  all  the  populous  cities,  the  marts  of  commerce,  and  the  seats 
of  opulence  and  learning, — preaching  boldly  the  gospel  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Son  of  God.  If  men  of  the  highest  rank  ridiculed  his 
doctrine,  and  scoffed  at  his  warnings,  they  could  never  have  raised 
a  blush  upon  his  cheek.  He  could  say  to  all,  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
THE  Gospel.  He  could  "  weep  in  secret  places  for  their  pride," 
like  the  prophet  of  Lamentations ;  but  no  reproach  or  reviling 
could  have  ever  caused  him  to  appear  "  with  confusion  of  face." 
Never  did  he  flee  for  his  life,  or  hide  himself,  because  he  feared 
death  in  any  of  its  terrors ;  for  he  was  always  "  ready,  not  to  be 
bound  only,  but  also  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

Beyond  a  question,  his  appeal  to  those  elders  of  Ephesus  was 
applicable  to  all,  whom  he  had  been  permitted  to  address  accord- 
ing to  his  heart's  desire.  "  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  you 
the  whole  counsel  of  God."     He  neither  disguised  the  truth,  nor 
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withheld  any  truth,  nor  neutralized  the  truth,  that  he  might  make 
his  doctrine  more  agreeable  to  the  depraved  taste  of  the  carnal 
mind.  In  the  conclusion  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Ephesus, — 
written  when  he  was  in  chains, — is  the  memorable  exhortation,  to 
"  put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  that  they  might  be  able  to  stand 
against  the  wiles  of  the  devil.  .  .  .  Praying  always  with  all 
prayer  and  supplication  in  the  Spirit,  and  watching  thereunto  with 
all  perseverance  and  supplication  for  all  saints,  and  for  me,'"  it  is 
added,  "  that  utterance  may  be  given  unto  me,  that  I  may  open  my 
mouth  boldly,  to  make  known  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel ;  for  which 
I  am  an  ambassador  in  bonds,  that  therein  I  may  speak  boldly  as  I 
ought  to  speak'' 

7.  If  Paul  was  distinguished  for  boldness,  he  was  no  less  remark- 
able for  the  meekness  and  humility,  with  Vv^hich  also  he  labored  to 
promote  the  Gospel. 

Fierce  as  he  was,  before  he  became  a  new  man,  he  was  so  trans- 
formed into  the  image  of  Christ,  that  it  might  be  said  of  him  most 
truly,  that  he  was  "  meek  and  lowly  in  heart."  He  could  suffer 
injuries  without  any  desire  of  revenge ;  and  whatever  trials  might 
come  upon  him,  it  was  all  well,  if  the  power  of  Christ  was  present 
with  him  for  his  strength  of  consolation.  The  remembrance  of 
what  he  once  was,  while  a  destroyer  of  the  faith,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  unspeakable  mercy  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him, 
disarmed  him  of  all  asperity,  and  subdued  all  his  haughtiness.  This 
we  are  fully  warranted  to  believe,  from  his  words  and  his  example. 
Still  it  was  true,  that  he  insisted  firmly  and  indomitably  upon  a  re- 
cognition of  his  rights,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  and  withstood  even 
Simon  Peter  to  the  face,  when  he  was  justly  "to  be  blamed." 

Far  and  wide  did  Paul  preach  the  gospel,  with  signal  and  signal- 
ized success.  Yet  he  never  speaks  of  his  distinction  in  this  respect, 
as  if  disposed  to  bring  himself  into  notice.  Upon  one  occasion  he 
said, — "  I  suppose  I  was  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest  apos- 
tles." It  was  when  compelled  for  the  honor  of  Christ  to  vindicate 
himself  against  the  outrageous  aspersions  of  those,  who  craftily  and 
shamelessly  endeavored  to  undermine  and  destroy  his  influence  in  a 
church,  for  which  he  had  toiled  with  such  self-sacrificing  endurance. 
The  same  remark  will  apply  to  otherexpressionsof  a  similar  nature. 
Vastly  more  congenial  was  the  language  of  his  first  Epistle  to  that 
church :  "  Last  of  all  Christ  was  seen  of  me  also,  as  of  one  born 
out  of  due  time.  For  I  am  the  least  of  the  apostles,  and  am  not 
worthy  to  be  called  an  apostle,  because  I  persecuted  the  church  of 
God.  But  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am :  and  his  grace 
which  was  bestowed  upon  me  was  not  in  vain  ;  but  I  labored  more 
abundantly  than  they  all ;  yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  which 
was  with  me." 

How  admirable  the  wisdom  and  the  spirit  of  his  charge  to 
Timothy !  "  O  man  of  God,  follow  after  righteousness,  godliness, 
faith,  love,  patience,  meekness.     .     .     .     Foolish   and    unlearned 
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questions  [questions  indicating  both  ignorance  and  folly]  avoid, 
knowing  that  they  gender  contentions.  And  the  servant  of  the 
Lord  must  not  contend  ;  but  be  gentle  to  all  men,  apt  to  teach, 
patient, — in  ?7ieek7iess  instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves,  if  God 
perad venture  will  give  them  repentance  to  the  acknowledging  of 
the  truth." 

"  Be  kindly  affectionate  one  to  another  with  brotherly  love,  in 
honor  preferring  one  another,"  was  an  injunction  to  the  Romans. 
To  the  Colossians  also,  and  to  the  kindred  in  Christ  generally,  he 
wrote  in  the  style  of  commandment  or  exhortation,  enforcing  the 
obligations  of  humility  and  meekness,  upon  all  classes  and  orders  in 
the  household  of  faith, — as  if  these  graces  of  the  Christian  charac- 
ter were  of  immeasurable  importance.  And  never  could  he  have 
written  as  he  did  to  those  who  had  known  him  so  well,  if  they  had 
not  indubitable  evidence,  that  every  v/ord  was  true  when  he  said  : 
"  Being  reviled,  we  bless  ;  being  persecuted,  we  suffer  it ;  being  de- 
famed, we  entreat ;  we  are  made  as  the  filth  of  the  world,  and  are 
the  offscouring  of  all  things." 

8.  We  have  another  and  a  most  important  view  of  the  means  by 
which  Paul  labored  to  pro-iriote  the  Gospel,  when  we  consider  that 
he  always  published  it,  as  being  made  effectual  in  no  other  way, 
than  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Not  the  slightest  hope  of  success  would  the  apostle  have  had, 
were  it  not  that  his  "  speech  was  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and 
of  power."  In  every  variety  of  manner,  he  proclaimed  as  his  joy 
and  exultation,  that  all  the  glory  of  the  triumphs  and  the  trophies  of 
the  Gospel  belonged  to  his  Saviour  and  his  God.  "  We  have  this 
treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may 
be  of  God,  and  not  of  us."  He  never  speaks  or  writes  of  his  suc- 
cess in  publishing  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
but  as  accomplished  by  the  "  Lord  working  with  him,"  or  as  if  his 
unworthy  instrumentality  would  have  availed  nothing,  and  less 
than  nothing,  if  the  word  preached  had  not  been  "  mighty  through 
God."  How  he  rebuked  the  Corinthians  and  glorified  God,  when 
he  said  : — "  Whereas  there  is  among  you  envying,  and  strife,  and 
divisions,  are  ye  not  carnal  and  walk  as  nen  ?  For  while  one 
saith,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  another,  I  am  of  Apollos,  are  ye  not  car- 
nal ?  Who  then  is  Paul,  and  who  is  Apollos,  but  ministers  by 
whom  ye  believed,  even  as  the  Lord  Jesus  gave  to  every  man  ?  I 
have  planted,  Apollos  watered,  but  God  gave  the  increase  So  then 
neither  is  he  that  planteth  anything,  neither  he  that  watereth,  but 

GoD  TEIAT   GIVETH  THE  INCREASE." 

9.  I  add,  briefly,  that  Paul  published  the  Gospel,  as  being  made 
effectual  in  answer  to  fervent  'prayer. 

From  the  moment  he  became  convicted  of  sin,  and  was  enlight- 
ened into  a  knowledge  of  Christ,  he  was  a  man  of  prayer, — earnest, 
energetic,  effectual  prayer.  '•  What  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?"  was 
his  first  petition,  and  we  know  not  but  his  last.     Certain  it  is,  that 
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from  the  time  his  Lord  could  say  of  him,  "  behold  he  prayeth," — up 
to  the  latest  hour  of  record,  we  have  ample  proof  that,  in  enjoining 
upon  the  Thessalonians  and  other  Christians,  to  "  pray  without  ceas- 
ing," he  enjoined  what  he  himself  most  sacredly  performed. 

I  know  not  in  how  many  instances  he  uses  such  language  as, — 
"  Without  ceasing  I  make  mention  of  you  always  in  my  prayers." 
And  to  what  end  ?  "  We  pray  always  for  you,  that  our  God  would 
count  you  worthy  of  this  calling,  and  fulfil  all  the  good  pleasure  of 
his  goodness,  and  the  work  of  faith  with  power  ;  that  the  name  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  be  glorified -in  you,  and  ye  in  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  grace  of  our  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
Again  he  says  to  the  Thessalonians,  "  Brethren,  p?'^?/  for  us.''  How 
he  exhorted  the  Ephesians  "to  pray  always  with  all  prayer  and  sup- 
plication in  the  Spirit,  that  utterance  might  be  given"  to  him,  for  a 
bold  and  faithful  proclamation  of  "  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel," — 
may  here  be  instructively  recalled  to  memory,  in  connection  with 
his  words  to  the  Colossians.  "Continue  in  prayer,  and  watch  unto 
the  same  with  thanksgiving.  At  the  same  time  also  praying  for  us, 
that  God  would  open  to  us  a  door  of  utterance,  to  speak  the  mystery 
of  Christ,  for  which  I  am  also  in  bonds.  That  I  may  make  it  mani- 
fest as  I  ought  to  speak!' 

10.  I  will  notice  but  one  other  means,  by  which  Paul  labored  to 
promote  the  Gospel.  It  has  been  repeatedly  implied.  He  spoke 
the  truth  in  love. 

Love  to  God,  to  Christ,  to  the  brethren,  and  to  sinners,  was,  be- 
yond all  dispute,  the  predominant,  and  all-controlling  passion  of 
the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  It  glows  in  every  sermon.  It 
beams  with  celestial  brightness  in  every  epistle.  I  should  be  glad, 
if  thetim-e  permitted,  to  illustrate  each  of  the  modes  or  elements  of 
the  love  in  the  constant  exercise  of  which  Paul  preached  and  ex- 
emplified "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  But  I  will  only 
refer  to  the  "  charity,"  which  he  has  so  inimitably  portrayed  in  the 
13th  chapter  of  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  That  chapter 
was  written,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  when  he  was  in  those  cir- 
cumstances of  most  unreasonable,  aggravated,  cruel  provocation  ! 
And  where  in  all  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  is  there  one  chapter 
more  beautiful  and  tender,  in  sentiment,  feeling,  and  expression  ? 

When  the  apostle  thus  wrote  of  the  "  charity"  that  "  suffereth 
long  and  is  kind.  .  .  .  Seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily 
provoked ;  thinketh  no  evil.  .  .  .  Beareth  all  things,  be- 
lieveth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things  ;"  can  it 
be  doubted  by  any  one  among  us,  that  they  who  had  seen  the  most 
of  the  real  spirit  and  the  true  life  of  Paul,  would  at  once  recognize 
his  own  moral  likeness  ?  It  was  because  of  his  own  "  charity," 
that  he  could  say  of  his  course  among  the  Thessalonians, — "  We 
were  gentle  among  you  even  as  a  nurse  cherisheth  her  children  ; 
so  being  affectionately  desirous  of  you,  we  were  willing  to  have 
imparted  unto  you,  not  the  Gospel  of  God  only,  but  also  our  own 
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souls,  because  you  were  dear  unto  us."  In  the  same  spirit  it  was, 
that  at  Ephesus,  "  by  the  space  of  three  years"  he  "  ceased  not  to 
warn  every  man  day  and  night  with  tears."  But  even  this  deeply 
affecting  record  is  far  from  doing  full  justice  to  him,  vv^ho  could 
testify  of  himself,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  : — "  I  say  the  truth 
in  Christ,  I  lie  not,  my  conscience  bearing  me  witness  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  I  have  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in  my 
heart ;  for  I  could  wish  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ,  for  my 
brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh." 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  a  man  of  such  spirit  should  have  been 
so  distinguished  for  his  courtesy  and  urbanity,  in  his  treatment  of 
men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  ;  and  that  he  "  became  all  things 
to  all  men,"  consistently  with  truth  and  faithfulness, — "  that  by  all 
means  he  might  save  some."  In  this  connection,  however,  some 
may  call  to  mind  certain  examples  of  denunciation  of  opposers  of 
the  truth.  They  must  not  forget  that  the  apostle  refers  to  the  con- 
duct of  subtle  and  malignant,  mischievous  and  incorrigible  enemies 
of  all  righteousness.  And  an  anathema  from  one  inspired  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  no  more  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  love  unfeigned, 
than  divine  justice  is  irreconcilable  with  divine  benevolence.  Our 
Lord  Jesus  denounced  the  most  dreadful  woes  upon  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  yet  wept  over  the  devoted  city.  And  Paul,  while 
warning  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  against  the  character  and  the 
doom  of  opposers  and  apostates,  breathed  none  other  than  the  spirit 
of  Christ.  "  Brethren,  be  ye  followers  of  me,  and  mark  them  which 
walk  so  as  ye  have  us  for  an  easample.  For  many  walk,  of  whom 
I  have  told  you  often,  and  now  tell  you,  even  iveeping,  that  they 
are  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  whose  end  is  destruction.'' 

I  must  not  enlarge.  Much  have  I  omitted,  lest  I  should  inex- 
cusably presume  upon  your  indulgence.  But  I  could  hardly  feel 
warranted  to  say  less,  in  exposition  of  the  nature  of  the  "  weapons 
of  our  warfare," — our  own  warfare,  my  brethren,  if  "  we  do  not 
war  according  to  the  flesh,"  and  if,  like  Paul,  we  labor  to  promote 
the  Gospel,  by  publishing  it  as  a  definite  and  distinctive  system  of 
faith  and  practice,  indispensable  to  salvation  and  freely  offered  to 
all ;  publishing  it  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  without  the  in- 
ventions or  admixtures,  the  artifices  and  embellishments  of  worldly 
wisdom,  and  without  false  professions  to  secure  honors  or  emolu- 
ments ;  publishing  it  with  earnestness  most  intense,  as  being  a 
savor  of  life  unto  life,  or  of  death  unto  death,  and  with  boldness,  as 
that  of  which  none  should  be  ashamed,  but  which  all  should  be 
ready  to  confess  and  to  proclaim  in  all  places  ;  publishing  it  with 
meekness  and  humility,  because  its  most  honored  champions  are 
themselves  but  pardoned  rebels,  and  because  their  preaching  is 
made  eflectual  only  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  answer  to 
fervent  prayer ;  and  publishing  it  in  love — love  to  God,  love  to 
Christ,  love  to  the  Church,  love  to  all  men — holy  love — universal, 
unbounded,  ever-enduring  philanthropy. 
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These  weapons  are  indeed  not  carnal.  The  means  by  which 
Paul  achieved  such  triumphs  for  the  honor  of  Christ  Jesus,  were 
of  the  kingdom  which  is  "  righteousness,  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost."  From  those,  who,  as  the  professed  friends  of  Christ,  and 
of  souls  perishing  in  sin,  would  otherwise  seek  to  gain  victories  and 
conquests  in  the  empire  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  the  cause  of 
our  Redeemer  needs  no  assistance.  One  such  warrior  in  "  the 
good  fight  of  faith,"  as  was  Paul,  would  achieve  more  than  a  thou- 
sand thousand  or  a  thousand  million  of  them. 

And  as  now  we  look  back  from  our  advanced  position,  can  any  dis- 
trust the  "  weapons  of  our  warfare,"  which  were  ordained  and  fur- 
nished by  Him,  who  is  "  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in 
working?"  Did  not  the  ancient  "soldiers  of  the  cross"  plant  the 
banner  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  of  Life  upon  the  ramparts  or  the 
ruins  of  all  the  majestic  and  magnificent  structures  of  idolatry  and 
classic  mythology,  throughout  the  almost  interminable  empire  of 
the  Caesars  ?  what  "strongholds"  then,  from  the  Artie  circle  to 
the  capes  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  can  be  too  strong  for 
"  the  sacramental  host  of  God's  elect,"  if  they  will  but  take  to  them- 
selves "  the  whole  armor  of  God  ;  having  their  loins  girt  about 
with  truth,  and  having  on  the  breast-plate  of  righteousness,  and 
their  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace  ;  above 
all,  taking  the  shield  of  faith,  and  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  Word  of  God ;  praying  always 
with  ail  prayer  and  supplication  in  the  Spirit  ?"  As  ministers  at 
home,  or  as  missionaries  abroad — from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,~what  more  do  we  need,  and  what  have  we  to  fear,  if  the 
truth  and  Christ  be  in  us,  and  for  us  ? 

If  ever  for  one  moment  we  are  tempted  to  inquire,  whether,  in 
"  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  and  in  "  the  whole 
armor  of  God,"  we  have  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  world's  eman- 
cipation from  all  its  bondage, — let  history  speak  to  us,  as  God's  wit- 
ness in  providence.  Let  it  suffice,  and  more  than  suffice,  to  mark 
the  recorded  results  of  all  such  pretensions  and  movements,  as 
those  of  some  in  our  days,  who  claim  to  have  left  the  prophets  and 
apostles  far  behind  them,  and  even  to  have  hope  of  seeing,  as  well 
as  heralding,  a  "  better"  Jesus,  than  "  Paul  preached !  !"  Such  are 
they,  who  verily  would  "  turn  the  world  upside  down,"  if  large  num- 
bers could  be  infatuated  or  stultified  enough,  to  embrace  their  im- 
pious and  detestable  fooleries, — gravely  propounded  as  they  are, 
with  so  many  "  goodly  words,"  as  reason,  freedom,  equality,  fra- 
ternity, progress,  happiness,  perfection !  Let  them  all  throw  off 
the  mask,  "  as  the  manner  of  some  is,"  and  it  is  no  violation  of  the 
"  charity"  which  is  of  Christ,  to  say  of  them,  that  we  should  "  see 
the  dragon  s  nature  in  their  bosom  !" 

It  would  be  "  a  new  thing  under  the  sun,"  for  Satan  to  "  cast  out 
Satan."  And  would  that  they  who  have  named  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  most  of  all  that  they  who  minister  in  that  name,  would  more 
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experimentally  and  faithfully  remember  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world;  that,  despised  as  may  be  the  Gospel,  it  is  mighty  to  the 
uttermost  through  Christ's  all-sufficiency  and  almightiness  ;  and 
that,  while  bold  as  lions,  the  servants  of  the  Lord  that  bought  them, 
with  blood  most  precious,  should  ever  be  wise  as  serpents  and  harm- 
less as  doves  !  O  if  it  had  always  been  thus,  there  could  not  have 
been,  at  this  eventful  period  of  the  19th  century,  so  much  of  the 
land  of  promise  yet  to  be  possessed — so  many  millions  of  heathen 
in  such  fearfully  dark  places  of  the  earth,  and  who  have  never 
heard  the  name  of  Jesus,  or  the  first  note  of  the  song  : — "  How 
beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good 
tidings,  that  publisheth  salvation  !"  If,  since  the  farewell  charge 
upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  all  that  have  named  the  name  of  Christ, 
had  been  faithful  to  his  w^ord  and  spirit,  as  was  Paul,  then  would 
they  have  been  to  the  enemies  of  the  cross  "  terrible  as  an  army 
with  banners ;"  and  they  would  have  gone  forth  from  conquering 
to  conquer,  until  long  since  "  every  knee"  should  have  been  con- 
strained to  "  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess,  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father." 

It  is,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  no  common  responsibility,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  privilege, — which  pertains  to  the  office  of  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  in  our  ancient  commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. May  I  then  be  permitted  to  inquire,  to  what  end  ,we  have 
now  come  up  to  this  city  of  the  fathers  and  of  the  children,  at  this 
anniversary  of  "  holy  convocation  ?"  What  do  we  here,  as  minis- 
ters of  the  New  Testament, — worthy  in  any  measure  of  our  "high 
calling," — if  "  we  seek  our  own,  and  not  the  things  which  are 
Jesus  Christ's  ;"  and  if,  while  participating  in  these  numerous 
solemnities,  we  do  not  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  return  to  our  pulpits 
and  the  people  of  our  charge,  with  a  renewed  resolution  in  love 
stronger  than  death,  that  we  will  preach  Christ  more  faithfully 
than  ever — as  much  as  in  us  lies, — by  the  power  "  of  faith  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  ?"  What  higher  commission  than  ours  can  mortals 
have,  from  the  highest  heaven  ?  And  who  is  sufficient  for  the 
trust  thereof,  without  Christ  and  the  spirit  of  Christ,  as  his  light, 
love,  and  life  ? 

While  he  himself,  our  adorable  Master  and  Saviour,  has  left  us 
in  his  own  divine  ministry — when  "  in  the  days  of  his  flesh," — that 
human  example,  which  can  so  far  be  appropriated  and  approached, 
that  Paul  might  say  to  us, — "  Brethren,  be  ye  followers  of  me,  even 
as  I  am  of  Christ," — it  is  yet  an  occasion  of  unspeakable  gratitude, 
that  we  have  the  apostle's  own  undying  example,  for  our  instruc- 
tion, our  admorvition,  and  our  animating  consolation.  Can  any  of 
us  follow  him  too  closely,  in  any  one  principle,  rule,  or  characteris- 
tic of  ;j11  those  means,  by  which  "  Christ  wrought"  in  him,  "  to  make 
the  Gentiles  obedient,  by  word  and  deed  ?"  Ours  is  the  same 
Lord,  the  same  Gospel,  the  same  baptism,  the  same  rejoicing  hope. 
Let  us,  therefore,  so  preach  the  Gospel,  as  we  have  him  foj-  our  ex- 
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ample  ;  and  like  him,  let  us  feel  that  all  our  sufficiency  is  of  God  in 
Christ,  and  Christ  in  our  own  souls.  And  to  this  end,  may  the 
word  of  Christ  dwell  in  us  richly  in  all  wisdom  ! 

"  If  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound,  who  shall  prepare  him- 
self to  the  battle  ?'"'  Let  no  man,  then,  ever  be  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
mine what  it  is  that  we  preach,  as  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  and  let  no 
sincere  and  kindly-affectioned  believer  in  Jesus  ever  have  occasion 
for  a  doubt,  that  we  preach  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth, — as  opportunity  is  given  us  to  magnify  our  office. 
Whatever  may  be  the  signs  of  the  times';  whatever  the  aspect  of 
the  churclies  in  this  "  goodly  heritage,"  now  extended  from  ocean 
to  ocean  ;  whatever  the  encouragements  or  the  discouragements  in 
our  immediate  sphere  of  labor  and  of  trial, — whether  we  have  a  re- 
freshing from  on  high,  or  the  love  of  many  waxes  cold,  and  iniquity 
abounds,  and  we  seem  to  be  in  the  very  region  and  shadow  of 
death ; — let  us  still  preach  Christ  and  him  crucified,  as  the  sove- 
reign remedy  for   all  the  woes  of  man,  until  time  shall  be  no  more. 

In  the  spirit  and  devotedness  of  Paul,  we  also  should  be  "  deter- 
mined not  to  know  anything  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified." 
And  like  him  too  we  should  ever  in  our  preaching,  spontaneously 
and  impressibly,  make  manifest  our  personal  and  our  joyous  faith  in 
the  Creator  and  the  Crucified  as  One.  Ineffectual,  utterly  ineffec- 
tual, for  the  purposes  and  the  ends  of  the  Christian  ministry,  will 
be  all  our  preaching, — if  we  do  not  honor  the  Son  even  as  the 
Father  !  It  will  not,  it  cannot  be,  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit 
and  of  power, — witness,  if  example  were  needed,  the  memorable 
ministrations  of  Chalmers, — intellectual,  accomplished,  earnest,  and 
eloquent  as  he  was, — in  his  fourteen  years  at  Kilmany.  It  cannot 
be  possible  for  us  to  make  too  much  of  Christ,  in  our  private  and 
our  public  life ;  or  to  preach   too  many  sermons  all  of  Christ. 

We  are  of  course  to  avoid  all  appearance  and  all  reality  of  aim 
at  "  excellency  of  speech,"  as  if  of  men  we  sought  glory.  But  the 
beauty  of  holiness  and  love  in  the  Gospel  is  infinitely  worthy  of  the 
richest  and  the  purest  offerings  of  human  genius,  learning,  and  re- 
finement. True  it  is  as  ever,  according  to  the  sacred  description 
and  commendation  of  eloquence,  that  "  a  word  fitly  spoken  is  like 
apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver."  And  we  are  without  excuse- 
certainly  the  most  of  us, — if  we  ever  prompt  a  hearer  to  inquire, 
whether  there  be  any  incompatibility  between  the  requirements  of 
evangelical  truth  and  the  laws  of  good  taste ;  or,  whether  any  man 
can  be  warranted  to  make  the  offence  of  the  cross  still  more  an 
offence  to  the  carnal  mind,  by  a  seeming  or  an  actual  disregard  of 
those  proprieties  and  attractions  of  style,  in  which  the  original 
Scriptures  excel  all  the  literature  of  all  nations. 

Such  "  foolishness"  as  Paul  had  in  his  preaching,  it  is  very  safe 
and  very  wise  in  us  now  to  have.  But  his  "  foolishness  of  preach- 
ing," so  called,  was  not  foolish  preaching,  nor  vulgarity,  nor  dis- 
courtesy.    "  Since  I  have  known  God  in  a  saving  manner,"  Henry 
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Martyn  once  remarked,  "painting,  poetry,  and  music,  have  had 
charms  unknown  to  me  before.  I  have  received  what  I  suppose  is  - 
a  taste  for  them  :  for  rehgion  has  refined  my  mind,  and  made  it 
susceptible  of  impressions  for  the  subhme  and  beautiful.  O  how 
religion  secures  the  heightened  enjoyment  of  those  pleasures  which 
keep  so  many  from  God,  by  their  becoming  a  source  of  pride  \" 
Such  a  testimony  is  above  suspicion,  and  is  not  to  be  lightly  es- 
teemed. 

To  her  preachers,  from  the  beginning  hitherto.  New  England  has 
been  most  indebted,  under  God,  for  her  unrivalled  advancement  in 
civilization,  her  exalted  character  of  intelligence,  her  correctness 
and  propriety  and  strength  of  language,  as  well  as  her  distinction 
in  theology  and  morals.  But  no  man  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact, 
that  there  has  never  been  so  great  a  degree  of  enlightened  eleva- 
tion among  the  people  at  large,  nor  so  much  of  intellectual  activity 
applied  to  all  subjects  and  objects  ;  and  hence  never  so  much  of 
imperative  demand  for  a  high  order  of  excellence  in  the  general  or 
ordinary  character  of  the  ministrations  of  the  sanctuary.  To  such 
a  state  of  things  we  must  adapt  ourselves,  as  best  we  may,  by  our 
dihgence  in  study,  and  our  increased  watchfulness  unto  prayer. 
But,  alas,  are  there  not  too  many  of  us,  who  have  no  light  reason 
to  fear,  that  we  study  far  less,  because  we  pray  the  less  ?  And  if 
the  study  and  the  closet  of  all  could  here  testify,  would  it  not  be 
said  of  more  than  one,  m  the  lamenting  confessions  of  another,  that 
"want  of  private  devotional  reading  and  shortness  of  prayer, 
through  incessant  sermon-making,  had  produced  strangeness  be- 
tween God  and  his  soul  1" 

And,  my  beloved  and  respected  brethren,  why  is  it,  that  we  so 
often  seem  to  forget,  that  we  stand  between  the  living  and  the 
dead  ?  It  cannot,  full  well  I  know,  be  expected  of  any  of  Christ's 
ministers,  that  they  should  always  be  alike  interested,  earnest, 
powerful  and  impressive.  But  if  we  preach  of  heaven  and  hell,  as 
"  a  stone  speaking  to  stones,"  or  if  when  redeeming  love  is  our  theme, 
we  are  as  cold  and  passionless  as  the  unquarried  marble, — how  can 
it  be,  that  we  commend  the  truth  to  any  man's  conscience,  or  how 
do  we  anything,  as  becometh  us,  that  Christ  may  see  of  the  travail 
of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied  ? 

Yet  must  it  be  remembered,  that  no  one  has  a  commission  to 
preach,  as  if  in  his  own  hands  were  "  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death," 
and  it  was  for  him  to  open  or  shut  at  his  pleasure.  And  a  sad 
blemish,  if  not  a  fearful  sign  of  the  inward  spirit  or  interior  life,  it 
must  be  regarded  in  any  man's  preaching,  who  declaims  of  "  the 
damnation  of  hell,"  as  if  sure  of  personal  deliverance  from  the  wrath 
to  come,  and  cared  little,  except  as  afl'ecting  his  place  and  emolu- 
ments, whether  his  hearers  repented,  or  perished !  Not  so  was  he 
who  ceased  not  to  warn  every  man,  day  and  night,  with  tears,  and 
who  always  exercised  himself  to  have  a  conscience  void  of  oflience, 
and  so  unremittingly  watched  over  his  remaining  propensities  of 
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corruption  and  liabilities  of  iniquity, — lest  after  having  preached  the 
Gospel  to  others,  he  himself  should  be  a  castaway ! 

There  are  views  that  we  might  take  of  ourselves  and  our  respon- 
sibilities, which,  if  long  cherished  and  not  counteracted,  would 
seriously  hinder  us  in  our  work,  and  greatly  embitter  our  sweetest 
satisfactions.  An  example,  if  I  do  not  much  mistake,  we  have  in 
that  eminently  holy  young  man,  David  Brainerd ;  so  also  in  a 
marked  degree,  in  the  godly  and  devout  Henry  Martyn ;  not  to 
speak  of  Payson  and  of  others,  whose  praise  is  in  all  our  churches. 
But  may  I  say  to  my  cosevals,  and  more  especially  to  my  younger 
brethren,  that,  if  we  would  have  as  heavenly  a  spirit  as  that  of 
Payson,  or  of  Martyn,  or  of  Brainerd,  and  as  close  a  walk  with  God, 
— with  a  cheerfulness  and  a  loveliness  unsurpassed  in  any  whom 
we  have  ever  known, — we  may  find  a  model  with  which  many  may 
do  well  to  be  more  familiar.  I  refer  to  Robert  Murray  McCheyne, 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  who,  not  inappropriately,  has 
been  called  the  Henry  Martyn  of  Scotland. 

Perhaps  some  may  have  known  of  him  only  by  that  song  of 
^^ Jehovah  Tzidkenu,"  or  "The  Lord  our  Righteousness," — a 
strain,  which  would  seem  to  be  pure  and  sweet  enough  for  the 
holiest  melodies  of  a  blood-bought  harp  in  heaven.  Upon  the 
beauty  of  his  life  unto  Christ — amidst  severe  infirmities  and  most 
arduous  toils, — there  was  no  veil,  and  no  tinge  or  shadow  of  sombre 
melancholy.  He  had  joy  in  believing  ;  and  joy  over  many  sinners 
repenting.  "  He  dwelt  while  here  below,  far  away  from  the  damps 
that  rise  about  Doubting  Castle,  and  hard  by  the  Beulah,  where  the 
sunlight  ever  falls."  And  why  should  not  we — all  of  us, — and  why 
not  all  here  present  with  us,  or  associated  with  us,  as  "fellow- 
helpers  to  the  truth," — why  should  not  we  all  be  thus  devoted, — 
be  thus  lovely  and  heavenly, — thus  happy  and  rejoicing  in  the  Lord 
our  Righteousness  ? 

Young  as  he  was,  he  was  accustomed  to  seal  his  letters,  with 
the  impression  of  the  sun  going  down  behind  the  mountains,  and 
the  motto  on  it, — "  The  night  comethT  Brethren,  "  the  night 
cometh,"  very  soon  to  some  of  us.  But  not  too  soon,  for  him  who 
is  ready  and  waiting  for  his  Lord.  Meanwhile,  when  so  much  can 
be  attempted,  and  so  much  may  be  done  by  the  faithful  servant  of 
the  Son  of  God,  in  the  very  shortest  term  of  active  usefulness,  at  a 
period  like  that  now  passing ;  in  a  land  whose  far-distant  west  is 
but  a  hand's  breadth  from  the  Orient — a  land  of  such  providential 
loving-kindness,  such  ancestral  renown,  such  amazing  develop- 
ments, hour  by  hour,  and  such  wonders  of  magnificent  and  over- 
powering anticipation,  in  the  accelerated  coming  of  the  future  of 
prophecy  and  of  hope  ; — O  let  each  be  valiant  for  the  truth  as  in 
Jesus,  until  he  shall  hear  the  summons — "  Come  up  hither  and  take 
thy  crown !"     Amen. 

AUG  8^ 
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